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To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


WE ARE READY to serve you with a 
complete line of honey containers—three 
styles of jars, tin pails and cans, regu- 
lar and window cartons, comb honey cases 

everything you need to market your 





¥ Did You Know 


f That honey is at its best when 
put up in neat attractive pack- 
ages? If your sales have not been 
so good—if you feel the need for 
an improvement in the appear- 
ance of your honey containers, 
make your selection from our list 
of honey packages that we have 
i on hand here at all times: 4 


eee 








ies 
2¥-ib. cans, per reship. case of 24...... $1.10 | honey. 
2'/.-lb. cans, per carton of 100..... coe Me I Your request on a postcard will bring 
5-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 12...... 1.00 | our complete container price list. We al- 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.40 low special discounts on large orders. 
10-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 6...... .80 Send a list of your needs. 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... sows Ge DON’T FORGET that we can render those 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each.............. .34 old combs and cappings you have into 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans........ 1.00 beeswax, With our steam wax presses, 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.35 we get all the wax there is, and we allow 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 


Orders of $ 50.00......... 5% 
Orders for 100.00......... 10% 


\ 

{ 

\ 

{ 

{ 

{ 
the highest market price for it. 
We can also have your wax worked into 
Root’s Famous Three-ply and single-ply { 
foundation, at reasonable rates. Send the {i 
wax to Syracuse and the foundation will {{ 
( 

{ 

( 

( 

{ 

( 

( 

( 

( 

{ 

( 

{ 


For quotations on our complete be shipped from here 


line of glass and paper packages, : 
refer to our 1935 catalog. For quality products and service, send 


c : . your orders to— 
ypies of these container prices 

‘ree on request. 
f i A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
BOYD, WIS. 




















COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL.”’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


) Mi: My . " 9) 
Hed Dick (Uriaries ‘) (Po. 
Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


PACKAGE BEES SHIPPED IN SEASON 
QUEENS AVAILABLE FROM OUR QUEEN YARDS UNTIL NOV. 1. 














Supplies You’ll Need== 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB 
(Patent U. S. 1868042, July 19, 1932.) HONEY (3 colors), 4%x4%x1%, 
Queen Bees, 85c each; 10 or more, 80c each 4%x4%x1', 4x5x1%. 
YOUR BEST BUY TODAY—They produce 100 @ $.85 500 @ $3.95 1000 @ $7.80 
gentler bees and are 20-40% more prolific. Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing). 
MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% 100 @ $.50 500 @ $2.50 1000 @ $4.90 
perfect sheets) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16% MODERNISTIC JARS (very attractive) 
100-lIb. lots, 40c Ib. 10-lb. lots, 42c¢ Ib. Quart packed 1 doz. to case with 
SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every Serew caps TretTt Tt 85c per case 
sheet will please) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16% 16-0z., packed 2 doz. to case with 
100-Ib. lots, 36c¢ Ib. 10-Ib. lots, 37c Ib. serew — inessteehees a a per case 
HONEY PAILS AND CANS oe lentes: 
50--5-Ib. pails, $3.15. 100—5-Ib. pails, $6.30. ae nie keke ds ‘ 
50—10.lb. pails, 4.65. 100-10-Ib. pails, 9.20 Send for our beautiful label catalog. 
60-lb. cans (bulk) less than 50... .32c each We will accept honey and beeswax in trade 
60-lb. cans (bulk) more than 50...30ceach for bee supplies. Write us. Ship your comb 
Individual cartons for 1/60-Ib. can, 10c ea. to us for rendering. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl and Walnut Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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YFID Wot 
Root Service from RITE 
C s AN FENCE 
Hit AC O t Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
: pure zinc galvanized. Mors igh, 
1 Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee 
| Ging. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
ng. . 
; Again we extend our | KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
\. Box 21 Muncie, Indiana. 
, LEADERSHIP EDWARD METAL 
. . ROOFING 
in the Chicago area in offering the ; 
“ be og Y 
"i best in honey containers. | A sack ee BUY NEW... SAVE NONE 
| GLASS SARS — Three different. | CNET IMMEn) ac, takenne, wiel ad 
» KK styles, twenty different honey jars. re weather before advancing 
) CANS AND PAILS—Cans better : “costs force next price raise. 
sf] [Ppmade—the best pails with “stay JB | Achy Ceulog88 «Send rst mestaremea 
on” handles. 1133-1183 SUTLER stREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
>» tl CARTONS AND WRAPPERS— 
y Ul Regular and window, plain and dec- 
I orated. 
Try us—profit a dollar or much DEALERS 
i {{\ more through getting our quotation 
on your list of containers needed. A TTENTION 
{ Letter or penny posteard will bring 
the answer. 
( pe Se 
{ 
( ~. | 3 Root Co. of Chicago We have a special proposition of inter- 
\ 224 West H St est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
=) “a ae who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
, “ keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
— tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 
Swarming—lIts Control and 
Prevention - os i alcon——y 
by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. | Quality Produc 
Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of > interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, inerence or net W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. Falconer, New York 
SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 
AMERICAN q 
12-Morth Subscript — 
— -Mor.th Subscription ] 00 
™ with Bee Primer - - 4e - 


ce 
> ‘AMERICAN |} 
ee ‘BEE JOURNAL 4 





American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 


tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


. Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—-BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 





10 American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October). 


California Points: Southern California—Tem- 
peratures generally averaged about normal, and 
precipitation was limited. Bees are generally in 
good condition, though some have extracted so 
closely that little short. Brood 
seems to be up to normal, Bees are working 
lightly on mustard, eucalyptus, goldenrod, blue 
curl, rabbit brush and Indian buckwheat. Prices 
have been firm to stronger, with orange honey 
advancing more than other flavors. Sales by bee 
keepers in ton lots or more, per lb., f oO b., 
southern California delivery points, reported as 
follows: Orange, extra white to water white, 
57%-6c, some sales extra white low as 5%; 
white, 5-5%c; water white, 5%-5%c; 
extra white, 5-5%4c¢; few, 5%ec; white, 4%-5c; 
some, 4%c; light amber, 4%c; light amber 
buckwheat, few sales, 414-4%,c; some, 4c per 
ib., with eans returned; buckwheat-sage, light 
amber to extra light amber, 4%-4%c; alfalfa, 
light amber to extra light amber, 4%c; No. 1 
sage comb, $4.50 per case. The market for bees 
wax was firm at mostly 17 %ec per Ib. delivered 
Los Angeles, with fancy capping wax bringing 
18-18%c per lb. Central California 
are generally in good shape as late flows were 
eonducive to late brood rearing. Blue curl plant 
growth was unusually heavy due to the damp 
weather, and the fall flow from this 
averaged 60 pounds to the colony. Bees are 
still working a little on blue curl, clover, lippia 
and other late plants. Winter stores are irregu 
some beekeepers have extracted rather 
closely. Brokers and bottlers are active in the 
field buying for winter needs, Prices were gen 
erally teady to slightly stronger than those of 
the previou two weeks. A slight increase in ex 
port demand was reported during the eariy part 
of the month. Sales reported f. o. b. central 
California delivery points in ton lots or more, 
per lb.: Sage, white to extra white, 4%-5c; light 
amber to extra light amber, 4-44 ec; 


stores are a 


sage 


Colonies 


source 


lar as 


sage-buck 


wheat. light amber to extra light amber, 3% 
ic: cotton, light amber to extra light amber, 
mostly 3%c: cotton-alfalfa, light amber to ex 


amber, 3%-4e:;: light amber alfalfa 


tra light 


414c¢:; extra light amber to amber star thistle 
4%e; mixed wild flowers, light amber to extra 
light amber, 3%-2%c. Northern California 

Fairly heavy rains have fallen but bees not 


killed by arsenic are still securing sufficient 
honey for their daily needs from turkey mul 
lein, star thistle, goldenrod and blue curl. The 
star thistle crop north of Colusa is reported 
unusually good. Beekeepers are generally hold 
ing honey rather firmly. Some dealers have 
bought in the anticipation of a general price 
advance but others have bought more li 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. 0. b 
northern California points per Ib follows 
Star thistle. extra light amber to white, 4% 





Se: light amber, 3%-4e¢ some, 4 4¢ amber 
3%-8%c: mixed wild flowers, light amber, 3% 
3%e amber, 3%-3\%4e feeswax has moved 


rather lightly, with the market quoted at 16% 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
SHASTA APIARIES 
SHASTA. Shasta Co., CALIF. 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 


17 4e2c per lb. f. o. b. California delivery points. 

Pacitic Northwest: West of Cascades Cloudy, 
rainy, foggy, cool weather has kept bees in the 
hives during much of the time, but honey 
plants are still in good condition. Bees are 
working lightly on wild buckwheat, aster, 
French pink and dandelion. One of the largest 
plantings of vetch in years has recently been 
sowed in western Oregon, which should be help- 
ful for next year’s flow. Beekeepers are offer- 
ing little honey at this time, and there is a 
definite trend reported toward slightly higher 
prices, The fireweed crop, while moderate, is not 
sufficient to meet demands. Few sales fireweed 
extracted reported at 6c per lb. Receipts of 
beeswax are light, with buyers offering 16-16 %e 
per lb. delivered Portland, 15-16c per lb. de 
livered Seattle. East of Cascades: Brood rear 
ing has been unusually heavy and bees gene 
ally have ample stores for winter. Honey plants 
are in poor shape for next year, however, due 
to lack of moisture, sweet clover in some areas 
being reported only 20 per cent of normal. Sales 
reported of light amber to white sweet clover 
alfalfa at 5%e per Ib., large lot small ails 
around 7c per |lb., with buyers offering 5-5%e 
tor light amber and amber. Beeswax re- 





per lb 
ported sold at 16e per lb. 

Intermountain States: Inquiries for honey 
have been numerous and some beekeepers re 
port that demand for honey exceeds the supply. 
With the increasing activities of buyers prices 
in some sections have advanced for local sales 
about le per lb. over last season’s prices; in 
other areas prices show no increase. Because of 
the shortage some beekeepers are holding for 
higher prices. Price ranges are usually wide 
White to water white sweet clover and alfalfa 
have sold recently in carload lots at 5-5%e per 
lb., ineluding several cars at 5%e and 5%e; 
ton lots white have moved mostly at 5-6¢ per 
Ib.; few lower: 60s, 5%-6%c; small pail, 6-8c; 
1 large car white to light amber uncased, 5 %4« 
per lb.: extra light amber, large lot, 4%c; light 
amber, 2 cars, 5c, with containers furnished 
ton lots, 4-5« few up to 7e per Ib. Comb hon 
ey is in exceptionally light supply and prices 
are higher than those of last year. One car 
white comb reported sold at $2.25 per case for 
No. 1; $2.00 for No. 2; with less ecarlots sel 
ng rather widely at $2.25-2.75 for fancy; 14 
oz., high as 3 











$3.00. Choice, $2.40 per case 
Southern States: South central and south 
western Texas—Bees are gathering fall honey 
from broomweed, bitterweed, tievine, yellow top, 
rockbrush, white brush and other late flowers, 
and prospects are good for winter stores. Some 
bees are gathering a_ slight surplus. Honey 
plants are in good condition as a result of the 
late rains. Sales reported, extracted, 60s, 6-8c¢ 
per Ib small pails, 7-8<« few up to 12¢; bulk 
ecmb, light amber, small pails, 10-1le per Ib 
Summary.——-Temperatures during this period 
have fluctuated in the eastern part of the coun 
try from extremely low to above normal, but 


RITE US FOR YOUR 

1936 PACKAGE BEE 

AND QUEEN REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Garon Bee Go., Donaldsonville, La. 
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temperatures have been above normal over most proaching winter sufficiently strong. The 1935 
of the west. Consequently, although nectar flows crop of honey now appears to be the smallest 
have continued unexpectedly late in the west, in many years and may not exceed 140,000,000 
the fall flows have been light over much of the pounds, judging from early returns. It is be- 
east and north, and feeding will often be nec- ing disposed of and many orders are already 
essary, especially where extracting was at all being declined for lack of honey with which to 
close. Rainfall has been light over most of the fill them. Perhaps never before has the honey 
country except the upper western coast area crop been so nearly cleaned up by the middle 
and portions of the extreme southeast. Although of October. In some sections the increased de- 
the main nectar-bearing plants look exception mand is being reflected in slightly higher prices, 
ally well for next year from the plains area east but in others in spite of a light crop price cut- 
as result of previous rains, many sections are ters have been active and have seriously affect- 
now seriously in need of precipitation if the ed the market price level. The comb honey crop 
plants are to go into winter in satisfactory is the lightest of record and market prices for 
condition. For the country as a whole colonies comb honey are relatively higher than those of 
appear to have ample young bees and to be ap extracted, compared with those of recent years. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in October we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality left the hands of the producers? Give answer in per cent. 2. At 
what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your 
locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey. per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 
5-lb. pails. or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. 
How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair 
or rapid? 6. What is the condition of colonies for winter in your locality compared with normal, 
considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 7. How 
does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with that of last year? Give 
answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in your locality as compared 
with the average? Give answer in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated as follows 

Pe 





ct. Con. No. Con. of 
honey Large lots To grocers, To retailers. Move of of honey 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb Ex. Comb ment. col. col. plants 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)... a ee , 55 ..$.65.. Fair ..110..108..100 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay)...... .- 10% —o ra Fe Rapid. .100..110..100 
Calif. (1. L. Andrews) ae 06.. 7 > an Faw ..100..116.. 88 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).... 30.. .06.. 3.00.. .41 55 >». . Fair .100. 80..100 
Colo. (J. A. Green)... so es 35 42 Fair 90..100.. 90 
Conn. (A. Latham)...... 5.. « eee O36. .558 28..Fait 125..100..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates).... én ; 70.. 4.50..1.00 .30..Fair ..100..100.. 
Wem. Cie. BOWIE) cc cccncs 100.. 50. < ne ..Fair ..100..100..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) ine: Sow ae 50 65 Fair 100..115..100 
Ind. (J. Smith) 25 AO 3.00 65 15..Fair 125..100..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) .... 10.+. 50... 8.00.. .60 .20..Fair ..100..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) . 10. 17% 3.00 60 15..Fais .100,.100.,.100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) ss Boe LS 2.75.. .50 3.60.. .65 19..Fair ..125..100..100 
La. (E. C. Davis) 75. 05% . 40 55 Fair ..100..100..100 
Me. (0. B. Griffin)... 30. o~ . 4.20 25 90 110 100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) a 60 3.00 75 25..Fair .. 75..100..100 
Mich, (I. D. Bartlett).... 90. 06 15 60 20. .Rapid 75..100,.100 
Mich. (F. Markham).... 50 .O7 50 65 19..Fair .. 90.. 90..125 
Mich, (FE. D. Townsend). 50. 07 Fair ..100.. 80..100 
Minn. (Francis Jager) .... os oon Rapid.. 80..100.. 75 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) 50.. .06% 2.75 40 3.50 19 Fair .. 90..100..110 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 20 06% .50 65 Fair O.. G.. 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)... 90.. .05.. Rapid 90. .100..100 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis). 04% 2.25 Fair 100. .100 90 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers).. 75.. .06 . bo. 75 20..Fair ..100..100..100 
N. Y. (G. B. Howe) 50 06% 50 83.00 60 28 Fair ..100 80 100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)..... 70. 07% Rapid..100..110.. 90 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens) — 6 06 — oe sls. ..Fair .. 90..100..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) .100 60 75 °25..Fair ..100 90. .100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin)... 06 .70 90 20..Fair ..100..125..100 
Minn. (M. W. Cousineau). 06% ; 58 70 100 80 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) 75 oy... Bes Fair 100 100 125 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 30 O7 3.00 50 3.50 75 18..Fair . 90 100. 90 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) 50 07 3.75.. 2 3.50 70 19..Fair 100..110..125 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) : 60 17 70 18..Fair . 95..105..100 
Okla. (C. A. Baltzley). 100 06% 3.00... 3.60 69 21..Rapid. 90 80..100 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 20 10 i2 15..Fair ..100..100..100 
Pa. (H. A. Beaver). 50 40.. 52 15..Rapid..100..100.. 80 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 10 70 3.75. .1.00 25..Fair 80..125..100 
S.C. (E. S. Prevost) 100 , Fair gO 80. .100 
8S. D. (lL. A. Syvrud) 43.. 3.00 52 16..Fair 100.. 80 75 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 50 es 75.. .20..Fair 90..100.. 90 
Tenn (Ww L. Walling) 75 1.00 Fair 75 100 75 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) 15 55 Fair ..110 90, .100 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) . vE 04% 40 15 Fair ..100..110.. 90 
Texas. (H. B. Parks) 25 04 35 17 Fair 100..105..100 
Vt. (P. Crane) , . 40 3.75 .70 4.12..1.10 27 Fair 90 115 110 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 20 42 49 Fair 100. .100..100 
Wis. (N. E. France) ... 5O 55 SF = .100 
Wyo. (E. ©. Reed)...... 100.. 45 .. 85 Fair .. 75.. 90.. 25 
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American Honey Institute 
ls Your Property 


Are you DEVELOPING it? 
Is it SERVING you? 
if not, WHY not? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 





1. A quarter of a million dollars is being spent by Gold Medal 
Foods, Inc., to advertise and merchandize Betty Crocker’s 
Honey Chocolate Cake? 


2. Posters and Honey Leaflets for use during National Honey 
Week are being furnished free hy Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, 
Michigan? 







3. ‘100 Honey Helpings’’ is selling honey? Producers and 
packers have ordered 15,000 copies. Sample copies—10ce. 


. Home Service Directors throughout the country will fea- 
ture honey demonstrations during National Honey Week? 









5. National Honey Week suggestions may be used throughout 
the year. 


3. A copy of the Honor Roll is included in every set of honey 
recipes sent to homemakers and specialists. 








Further details from 








American Honey Institute 


Madison Wisconsin 


(This page donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
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CLOSE uP 
COMB 
CONTACT 


SIDES 
es 


BROKEN 
COMBS IN 
EXTRACTING 











EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 


* 
PaTENT 
PENDING 


THE UNIVERSAL 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Takes4deep frames of any size up to 1144” 
or 8 shallow frames of any size up to 6144”, 
at a loading or cranking. 

It has the greatest capacity in the small- 
est space and the least weight, capacity 
censidered, which makes for easy ecrank- 
ing, yet it is the most substantial. 

It will extract more honey and do it easier 
than any hand-power extractor on the 
market. The next step is to the power 
driven radials. 

Ten different styles and sizes of extrac 
tors to choose from, all priced as to value 
and performance. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8S. A. 








WAX 
SUPPLIES 





worked into comb foundation, cash or 
trade basis—High cell walls—True base 
angle—Toughest sheets known. 

We manufacture a complete line of soft 
white pine supplies, etc. Better buy now 
as lumber is advancing. We will save 
you money. 


bial The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


WALTER T. KELLEY ’ OFFICE AND FACTORY, PADUCAH, KY. 
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Wonderful Chance 


D SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR NOVEMBER 


ABC and XYZ 
of Bee Culture 


We will mail postpaid to you a copy of the new 1935 edition of this book abso- 
lutely free if you will send us 5 subscriptions to Gleanings in Bee Culture, either 


for one year at $1.00, or 2 years at $1.50. (Add sales tax in Ohio.) 
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ne Get Ready for 
: a Biz, Year 


Renew or start your subscription to the American Bee 
Journal so when January first rolls arcund you’ll be 
all set for the year’s events. In ABJ, above everything 
else, you get information about bees; producing help as 
the honey comes in, selling help as the honey moves out 


In 1936, there will be surprises every month. You'll find 
ABJ a magazine written for beekeepers by beekeepers. 
For less than SIX CENTS A MONTH—-$2.00 for three 
years (Postage to Canada and foreign countries, 25¢ 
per year extra)—it will come regular to your door. 





Sample copy free on request. 


Hard-to-Beat Money- 
Saving, Combinations 














BEEKEEPING QUESTIONS 


BY DRC .C MILLER 





Send for information giving money saving com- 
binations; clubbing offers of bee books and Ameri- 





ean Bee Journal, or other magazines and bee papers 
with American Bee Journal, at prices that are hard 
to beat. 














Honey 


Labels . 
\ complete catalog Honey Sellin3, 


of honey labels is Helps HONEY 
yours for the asking. i 


ad ; 





" ° ° ° : 
Each label is in exact Honey leaflets, window cards, 
size and printed com lantern slides, model adver- | ; 
plete in colors and _ tisements, honey recipes, | ~* ¢ 


a eeSeee shape, ready to put outdoor signs, rubber stamps, i 

. ) right on your pail or paste for labels. Also separ- 
dats all >» jar so you can see ate stationery catalog. a 
how it will look. De 


signs that draw attention; colors that 
please; prices that are right. 





Address American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Do You Take Honey Camping? 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


Its Wide Variety of Uses 
Places It Ahead of 
Other Sweets 


For three summers the writer’s work 
has thrown him frequently in contact with 
vacationists who travel in their own ¢ars, 
camping out or stopping at cabin camps. 
This last summer, in particular, he has 
noticed a surprising increase in the use of 
honey by campers. A few years ago, the 
presence of honey in a camper’s grub box 
was rare. This summer the majority of mo 
tor campers have at least a jar of the 
sweet, while the five-pound pail is a com 
mon sight on the camp table or among 
the cans in the grub box. 

The greater use of honey by campers is 
especially gratifying in that it appears 
to be a natural development—a recogni- 
tion of merit. For honey is an ideal camp 
mate. The limited space for equipment 
and commissary restricts the camper, not 
only to essentials, but to such necessities 
as may serve a double or triple purpose. 
Bulky and perishable commodities are 
strietly “out.” And common sugar is both 
bulky and perishable. Moisture, which in- 
evitably finds its way into the most care- 
fully constructed camp kit, reduces sugar 
to a sticky mess or a concrete-like lump. 
Furthermore, the very characteristie which 
makes sugar so popular with the house- 
wife, its fitness for paper-bag vendure, 
renders it unsuitable for the camper’s 
grub box unless repacked into a tight 
metal or glass container. Honey comes 
ready-packed in a moisture-proof, leak- 
proof package. 








‘‘More sweetness per pound’’ 

means everything to the man 

who packs his food and equip- 
ment on his back. 


A Three-Purpose Sweet 

3ut there is an even greater advantage 
in honey for the camper; it is a three 
purpose sweet. The non-honey Nomad must 
triplicate his sweets; sugar for his coffee, 
syrup for his flapjacks, jam and jelly for 
his bread. He who camps with honey needs 
but the one, thereby freeing valuable space 
for other items. In addition, honey is such 
a concentrated sweet, that far less in pro 
portion is needed for a trip or between 
sources of supply. 

The appeal of honey as a space saver 
undoubtedly has accomplished more than 
any of its other features toward popular- 
izing it with the camping public. Never- 
theless there is another advantage to its 
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use which is of even greater value. Well- 
informed physicians and dietitians have 
long advocated the increased consumption 
of honey because of its various health vir- 
tues. On « camping trip, where inaceessi 
bility of supplies, restricted cooking fa 
other 


much simpler, coarser, and heavier foods, 


cilities, and limitations result in 
the health angle is usually given second 
place to the demands of the out-door ap 
petite. Digestive disturbances, particular 
lv constipation, frequently mar the pleas 
ure of the trip. The well-known ease with 
which honey is digested, together with its 
regulatory and laxative principles, makes 
its use by the camper especially desirable. 
No doubt many a camper, all unconscious 
ly, owes the pleasure, inspiration, and re 
juvenation values of his vacation to hon 
ey whose health-regulating qualities kept 


him free from bodily discomfort. 


Animals Like Honey 


1935 has been a record for the 


number of campers visiting our national 


year 


parks, of which there are 
Second to the 


these great, public-owned preserves, the 


now twenty 


five. scenic grandeur of 


many fearless, 
friendly wild animals is the major attrac 
tion to the watch and take 
pictures of these furred and feathered in 
habitants of the out-of-doors has an irr 


presence of species of 


visitor. To 


sistible appeal. The confidence of many of 
these animals may be gained with the help 
of choice morsels of food and a little pa 

tience. Strange as it may seem, many spi 

cies of animals like honey. Bears are no 
teriously fond of the sweet. Raccoons, deer, 
ground 


squirrels, chipmunks, and many 


other animals may be tempted by it, often 

















A family outing on the flower-clad slopes of Mt. 

Rainier, Washington. ‘‘Sonny’’ rides on daddy’s 

back, and the whole family develops a healthy, 
husky outdoor appetite. 


eagerly licking it from a plate or saucer 
held in the hand. 
to approach 


Others may be indueed 


sufficiently close to enable 
the amateur photographer to take snap 
that will u joy for 
years te come, However, it must be kept 
that 
especially bears, are dangerous. Such ani 


shots remain many 


in mind some of the wild animals, 


mals should never be fed from the hand, 
and in eamp grounds where hears are even 


Lunch-time in the campground. 
Bread and honey for a between- 
meals snack satisfies the mid- 
afternoon hunger without spoil- 
ing the appetite for the evening 
meal. Honey being easily and 
au'ckly digested, together with 
its regulatory and laxative prin- 
ciples, makes its use by the 
camper especially desirable. 
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camper a type of food per- 
fectly fitted to meet the va 
ried demands of life in the 
open. Its wide variety of 
uses places it far ahead of 
the other for con 
venience, energy 
values make it particularly 


sweets 


while its 





desirable for the replace 
ment of museular energy 
lost on the trail. With the 


inerease of roadside stands 
brought about by the grow 
home 


readily 


ing highway travel, 


packed honey is 
available along any route, 
so that the camper may re 
stock his larder as frequent 
ly as necessity demands. 
And 
empty, furnishes an excel 
lent for other 
foods or an emergency cof 


fee pot readily hung by the 


the honey pail, when 


container 


bail above the glowing coals 
of the wilderness campfire. 


Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


Honey is making its appearance on more auto-camp tables each 


summer. 


occasional visitors, the honey pail should 


be tightly closed and in the grub box 
when not in use. In addition, the grub 
box should be hoisted between two trees 
to a sufficient height to be well out of 
reach of a hungry bear standing on his 
hind legs. A bear is an animal readily 
lured by honey, but one which will not 


depart until all of the honey that he ean 
possibly find has been consumed. 

Honey Produces Energy Quickly 
the 


camping, 


modern refinements of 


the air 


Even with 


motor-ear mattresses, 
sleeping bags, good highways, and ecom- 
fortable camps, there is still a consider- 
able of “roughing it’ to life in 
the open. With the gradual return of in- 
terest in climbing and hiking, camping of- 
the 
strenuous outdoor activities. More or less 


element 


fers an appeal to the lover of more 


rigorous weather conditions are eneoun 
tered, and the camper is certain to find a 
greater demand made upon his power of 
resistance. This is manifest by the vigor- 
ous appetite and the tendeney displayed 
by the camper to be less particular re- 
garding the quality and variety of his 
food. 

Honey, with its ready digestibility and 
its high energy content, offers to the 





This antlered buck shows his appreciation of a 

saucer full of honey by returning daily for a 

generous helping of the sweet. And the young 

man will have a memory and a picture that he 
will always cherish. 
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An Unfinished Symphony 


J. H. MERRILL, Ph. D. 


The Symphony of Scientific 
Apicultural Research Can Not 
be Ended Until Man Under- 
stands the All-in-All 


When we approach any problem, we are 
so handicapped by our preconceived opin 
ions regarding it, that our progress in 
solving it is greatly impeded if not alto- 
gether prevented. The Scriptures tell us 
that Jesus walked on water. Some say this 
was a miracle while others flatly deny that 
it ever could have happened, simply be 
cause they themselves have never walked 
on water. Yet myriads of insects guided 
by instinct alone perform this same feat 
with the greatest of ease. 

Bees, equipped only with the odor of a 
certain nectar, go to the field and locate 
flowers possessing a similar odor, though 
these flowers be three, five or, even seven 
miles away. Man could never do anything 
road 
maps, route numbers, and sign boards. 


like this unless he were aided by 


Was it necessary for man to experiment 
in order to learn the part the wind played 
in the landing of an airplane? No, all 
that he needed to have done was to watch 
a bird alight, head into the wind, on a 
small twig, and to do it all so gently as 
to scarcely disturb the branch. 

The behavior of insects is controlled by 
an instinet incomprehensible to man, and 
if man wishes to study their movements, 
he must clear up the dimness of his vision 
and rid himself of preconceived 
The measure of his success as an investi- 


ideas. 


gator will be proportionate to the extent 
of this clearing process. If he records 
faithfully everything which he observes 
and holds in abeyance his own opinions 
of why these things oecurred until he has 
collected enough observations made un- 
der enough varying conditions, he will 
then be justified in predicting that the 
same behavior will always accompany the 
same conditions or stimuli. He may not 
always be able to explain why it so hap 
pened, but if he can authoritatively as- 
sert that a given response will always 
accompany a given condition then in truth 
he has made progress. 


Unfinished Experiments 

Thoughts have occurred to me from 
time to time regarding some unfinished 
experiments which I began when engaged 
in experimental work. I have often won- 
dered what would have been the results, 
had these been earried on to a conelusion. 
I am to tell here of a few of these with 
the hope that perhaps someone else may 
find it worth while to continue investiga 
tions along these lines. Furthermore, I 
shall tell of some experiments which, al- 
though they seemed to have been finished, 
perhaps still need a great deal more work. 

When I was attempting to determine 
the place that the physical characters of 
a bee play in the amount of honey it 
stored, controlled mating of queens was 
undiseovered. If our bees possessed favor- 
able characters then it was left entirely 
to chance whether or not these characters 
would be transmitted to their offspring 
unless they happened to be transmitted 
by the queen. But, how were we to know 
by whom they were transmitted? 

An eminent once said that 
ought to be 
backed by at least a thousand observa- 
tions. This may have been 


scientist 
every scientific statement 
an exaggera 
tion, but it really is not so great as one 
might imagine. 

However, after examining 6000 indi- 
vidual bees, the size of the honey-stomach 
was found to be of great importance, and 
another series of experiments was begun 
to determine if possible whether or not 
hereditary 
character transmitted by the queen. A 
queen was selected from the best honey- 
daughter queen 
from her eggs transmitted the 
honey-stomach character to her 
progeny. A third generation of bees was 


this honey-stomach was an 


storing colony, and a 
reared 


large 


reared from this latter queen, and again 
the large honey-stomach was found to be 
a transmissible character. 

Since honey- 


drones do not possess 
stomachs, the fact that the large honey- 
stomach transmitted 


through three generations was a hint or 


character was 


an indication that this character was one 
which would have been transmitted only 
by the female member of the colony. In 
order to have established whether or not 
these were the facts, it would have been 





whe 


d 
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necessary to have carried on a series of 
experiments for a number of years, em- 
ploying a large number of queens, and to 
have recorded many observations. Even 
then the best that we could say would be 
that our observations indicated a trend. 
Even though we did find that it appar- 
ently was transmitted by the queens we 
had no way of knowing the kind of honey 
stomachs possessed by the worker-sisters 
of the drones that had fertilized our 
queens. Now that controlled mating is pos- 
sible these experiments can be completed 
in a much shorter time, and the conclusion 
arrived at will be much more accurate. 


Experiments on Wintering Bees 


Several years ago we planned and be- 
gan experiments for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best methods of wintering 
bees. These experiments were initiated in 
response to a prevailing belief held by 
many Kansas beekeepers that there was 
no need for packing bees in that state be- 
cause of its open winters. While this ex 
periment was begun in response to a pre 
conceived idea, yet there was no bias in 
the manner in which it was conducted. 
Those assistants who made the observa- 
tion were carefully selected and instruct 
ed to record only what they had observed. 

One applicant whom I tried to use 
ranked very high in all of his classroom 
work. When it was a question of studying 
and reciting upon what someone else had 








done, he did phenomenal work, but he had 
too many preconceived ideas to make a re- 
search observer. He turned in a record 
card one day on which he had written that 
“so and so had happened, which plainly 
proves that Dr. Blank is wrong.” The next 
day his record showed just the opposite 
observation, but he failed to add that he 
himself had been wrong. It was no reflee- 
tion on his ability as a student. His only 
handicap was that he always saw every- 
thing which happened in the light of what 
someone else had previously said. On the 
other hand, in the experiment of measur- 
ing the length of tongues and size of hon 
ey-stomachs of bees, I employed an ob- 
server who knew nothing about bees, but 
was an engineering student ard one ac- 
eustomed to making minute and accurate 
observations which was just the kind of 
man needed for that work. 


Packing Essential, Especially During 
Open Winters 


This experiment, extending over four 
years, showed that there was need of 
packing, of windbreak, and of ample room 
to take care of sufficient stores and at the 
same time provide space for brood-rear 
ing. Even more significant was the facet 
that packing was much more necessary 
during open winters than in winters where 
the bees were confined to the hive for the 
greater part of the year. This repudiated 
the preconceived notion that it was not 





Apiary at Kansas Experimental Station, where experiments were conducted, 
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necessary to pack bees in localities which 
had so-called open winters. Furthermore 
this finding was in keeping with the en- 
tomological axiom that an open winter is 
harder on insect life in general than is a 
hard winter. 

These wintering experiments were dis- 
continued because we felt that the larger 
number of bees found in packed colonies 
protected by a windbreak was sufficient 
to justify the added expense of winter 
protection. However, it should be borne 
in mind that bees need to be protected 
from hunger as well as from cold, and 
furthermore that well-fed bees can offer 
greater resistance against cold than ean 
hungry bees. 

Although I always felt safe in saying 
that bees needed protection under condi- 
tions similar to those found in Kansas, I 
think it may be well to re-examine these 
results, and to consider how universally 
they could be applied. J. A. Munro, in 
speaking of our Kansas bees as compared 
with bees in northern Ontario, used to say 
that the Kansas bees wore themselves out 
looking for honey long before the honey 
flow began. J. E. Crane observed that in 
Vermont a colony well supplied with hon- 
ey and young bees could stand a lot of 
punishment. 

We put a blanket on a horse to keep 
him warm, but we put packing on a colony 
of bees to insulate it against unfavorable 
weather. This applies to not only cold and 
warmth, but to any unfavorable weather, 
which might arouse the bees to activity 
at a time of the year when they were bet- 
ter quiet. Corkins has said that we pack 
our bees to protect them against warm 
weather rather than against cold. Our ob- 
servations would seem to substantiate this 
claim, yet instances might occur in which 
it would be beneficial to the bees to be 
portected against the cold. As for in- 
stance, in a hive in which the honey stores 
were so widely separated that unless the 
bees were protected by insulation, they 
would be unable to move freely about and 
as a resuit would starve to death with 
plenty of honey in the hive. Properly ar- 
ranged stores in the fall would have solv- 
ed this problem. 

Ample Stores Essential for Wintering 

In Massachusetts the winter of 1933-34 
was the coldest in the history of the 
Weather Bureau. I personally know of 
bees that were housed in a large hive with 
frames of Jumbo depth that went through 


the entire winter not only without pack- 
ing but also with the wide entrance of 
the hive unrestricted. This colony of bees 
was similar to a colony of bees living un- 
der natural conditions. To begin with, it 
was a swarm that had taken possession of 
this large hive and had been allowed to go 
into the winter with all the honey which 
it had stored during the preceding sum- 
mer; the deep combs were similar to what 
they would have built in a bee tree; they 
had plenty of stores, and what was better 
still, these stores were arranged by the 
bees themselves. The result was that the 
eclony came through the winter in tip-top 
shape, built up rapidly, and stored a very 
creditable amount of honey the following 
year. On the other hand, I have observed 
as severe winter losses with packed colo- 
nies in Massachusetts as I had previously 
seen with unpacked colonies in Kansas. 
The essential of packing had been com- 
plied with while other essentials had evi- 
dently been neglected. 

If unmolested by man, bees usually 
store more honey than they actually need, 
and they store it in such a way that it will 
be accessible to them at all times. The 
honey is stored in combs in the central 
part of the hive. These are flanked by 
empty combs of wax which, inasmuch as 
they are poor conductors of heat, play the 
part of insulators. Wherever bees require 
but little winter care, they do not store 
so much honey in the hive for winter as 
in more severe climates. Isn’t this a hint? 

While I still believe that added insula- 
tion of a hive is beneficial under Kansas 
conditions, is it not possible that there 
are locations where, if we follow J. E. 
Crane’s advice and provide the bees with 
conditions similar to those which they 
would naturally provide for themselves, 
we will have done enough? Having con- 
ducted a series of experiments to deter- 
mine the value of wintering, I feel justi- 
fied in asking this question. Now that 
honey is at its present low price, beekeep- 
ers can give their bees added winter pro- 
tection at a relatively low cost. 

Is it not dangerous to overemphasize 
any single practice? Perhaps in one local- 
ity emphasis should be placed upon a prac- 
tice which can be almost neglected in an- 
other. I remember having read in an Ex- 
periment Station a report of a recommen- 
dation made by the State Apiculturist to 
leave twenty pounds of honey in each hive 
for the winter. This seemed absurdly low, 
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but it may very well be that he knew the 
needs of the bees of his locality. 

It has long been said that the essen- 
tials of wintering were plenty of young 
bees, ample hive room for stores and 
brood-rearing, a windbreak as protection 
from prevailing winds, and hive insula- 
tion. Are these essentials everywhere nec- 
essary? Since bees always respond to the 
same stimulus in the same way, and since 
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the stimuli of winter needs vary, why 
should not our beekeeping practices vary 
in keeping with the varying stimuli? 

The measure of our success as beekeep- 
ers depends upon our ability to study the 
needs of our bees and then adapt our 
practices to suit these needs. 

Raynham Center, Mass. 

(To be continued.) 





On to the Southland 


E. R. ROOT 











Fig. 1.—Looking over some fine saw palmetto 
just coming into bloom near West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


There are many hundreds of beekeep 
ers in the North who will pack their bees 
outdoors for the winter and migrate to 
the Gulf States, where they can spend 
the winter in warm sunshine. I have 
run many of these North-to-the 
South beekeepers all over the Gulf states, 
particularly in Florida. They begin to mi- 
grate as soon as their bees are packed. 
Some of them take along a house trailer 
where they can eat and sleep at a mini- 
mum of expense. With such an outfit, they 
can prospect, look around, and when they 
find the right spot “unhook” on some pub- 
lie camping ground where there are many 
others in trailer houses. Sometimes there 


across 


Long Range Migratory 
Beekeeping 


will be a hundred of these “houses’’-—a 
veritable little city of tourists from all 
over the frozen north. Electricity and wa 
ter can be had at these places as well as 
sanitary toilet facilities. Others not liking 
house coops, prefer to stop at tourists’ 
homes where they can get a room at low 
rates for the winter. Others take along 
a tent for the 
journ, Still others more ambitious for the 
comforts of home, rent flats fully furnish 
ed with bath, kitchenette bedroom, 
for from ten to forty dollars a month. Mrs. 
Root and I found that in northern Florida 
eould get flats for twelve 
eighteen dollars a month. These same kind 
of flats in Miami and West Palm Beach 
would run from thirty-five to forty dol 
lars. 


and camp out entire so 


and 


we nice and 


Cost of Food 

Except meat and milk, food consisting 
of fish and vegetables are much cheaper 
than in the North. Fish for that matter 
can be caught with hook and line in the 
lakes and everywhere. So-called 
“western” beef can be had at about the 
same prices as in the North; but some of 
the meat and milk from those scrawny 
cows on the burned-over areas of north 
Florida I wouldn’t eat. The meat is tough © 
and the milk is thin. 

Cost of Transportation to Florida 

With a new flivver, the cost per mile 
need not be much over a cent and a half. 
My machine, a year-old Chevrolet, gave 


bays 
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20 miles to the gallon and on one recent 
run after covering 18,000 miles, gave 24 
miles plus. 

Of course, a cent and a half a mile for 
gas and oil does not cover overhead or de- 
preciation of the machine, which would be 
nearer three cents, or four and a half 
total. But overhead should be charged at 
least to some extent to necessary bee work 
at home. 

Cost of Hotels or Rooming Houses 

The average hotel rate for two with a 
bath is between three and a half and five 
dollars. If you are fastidious, with lots of 
money, you can get a hotel room with bath 
on or near the beaches at from five to 
twenty-five dollars a day. I know of no 
beekeepers paying the latter price. 

Mrs. Root and I did not, as a rule, stop 
at hotels. We went to rooming houses or 
cabins at a dollar or not over a dollar and 
a half per night, for the two of us. By the 
week or month we could get them for much 
Jess. As a rule, the small towns furnish 
rooms or flats for much less than the 
cities. The rates at Tampa, however, the 
second largest city in Florida, remote 
flats fully fur- 
nished from ten to twenty-five dollars per 
month. Close to the water’s edge, be it a 
lake, bay or gulf, the rates are much 


higher. 


from bays, are very low 


Cost of Fuel 

The fuel is usually fat pine and even 
in mid-winter a fire in a small stove is 
needed only in the morning and sometimes 
at night. The fireplaces, and they are com 
mon, use, of course, more fuel. No heat is 
needed generally during the middle hours 
of the day, even in the coldest part of the 
year. 

In some cases the difference in the cost 
of fuel between the North and the South 
would about cover the cost of rooms or 
flats in Florida. The difference in the cost 
of food, either home cooked or at restaur 
ants, will nearly cover the cost of gaso 
line and oil in drivng South in a flivver. 

Taking it all in all, a beekeeper can 
spend the winter in the South, keep a few 
bees, hunt and fish, take on a new lease 
of life and a good tanning for no more 
than it would cost him if he stayed North, 
shoveled in coal or wood and suffered 
stinging cold when he left the house. We 
are learning now that sunshine performs 
miracles of cure when it can reach the 
skin. You would think so if you could see 
the thousands at the beaches basking in 
the sun. Who sent them? The family phy- 
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sician who prescribed sunshine and lots 
of it; but, say, take it gradually—not at 
one dose of an hour, or you would wish 
you had never seen a beach or a doctor. 
A badly blistered body from too much sun 
at the start is just as serious as the same 
condition from a flame of fire. To start 
with, take a sun bath for no more than 
20 minutes, gradually increasing the time 








Mr. DuBois tips up the hive to show the shade 
board made of laths. 


but never to a blister. Soon you will be in 
the height of fashion—with a nice coat of 
tan. 

You can get that tan at any of the 
beaches on the Gulf or on the Atlantic 
from St. Augustine to Miami. At West 
Falm Beach and Miami you can see lit- 
erally thousands taking their sun baths; 
other thousands splashing through the 
surfs. So much for tan health and the 
beaches of Florida. 

How about Miami and West Palm 
Beach for bees and honey? I am frank to 
tell you that there are not as many bees 
and beekeepers there as further north 
where the palmettoes and the orange trees 
abound. 

There are quite a crowd of beekeepers 
in and around Miami and in the Ever- 
glades, but not many in West Palm Beach. 
At neither of these two cities are there 
any orange groves, 
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Fig.2. — The DuBois 
pleasure resort, where 
there is bathing, boat- 
ing and fishing. It 
would make a fine 
place for a bee conven- 
tion. 


Fig. 3.—Neil DuBois 
standing in front of 
large-size saw palmetto 
near his extracting 
house, shown next, 


Fig. 4.—The DuBois 
extracting house where 
there is modern equip- 
ment for extracting and 
straining the honey 





Fig 5.—Mr. DuBois 
and one of his charac 
teristic apiaries. Mr. 
DuBois says his local 
ity will not support a 
large number of colo- 
nies in one place. He 
uses shallow brood 
nests for brood as well 
as honey. 
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Saw palmetto is luxuriant as you will 
see in Figs. 1 and 3. The most prominent 
beekeeper in this district is Neil DuBois, 
whose headquarters are at Jubiter, a light- 
house station and a resort about 20 miles 
north of West Palm Beach. About 25 years 
ago I called on his father, Harry DuBois, 
who had something like 700 colonies up 
and down the coast, and up the Loxahat- 
chee River. After the father died the man- 
agement of the bees fell to his youngest 
son, Neil. He has a modern extracting 
house and a complete extracting equip- 
ment, as will be seen in Fig. 4. Mr. Du- 
Bois is shown again in Fig. 


3, showing the luxuriant 
growth of saw palmetto, 
which is as fine as I have 
seen anywhere in Florida. 
In Fig. 5 he is shown again 
sitting by one of his small 
yards of bees. He has de- 


cided that for his locality 
with no orange bloom that 
40 or 50 colonies are quite 
enough for one yard. 


At one time Mr. DuBois 
strained himself in lifting 
and he is now working over 


rapidly to shallow brood 
chambers, both for brood pig. 
nests and _ supers. These 


he can lift easily, and 
besides he says it is much easier to jounce 
the bees out of the shallow extracting su- 
pers when the honey is ready to come off. 
T quite agree with him in that for many 
people, women and old people, the shallow 
hives are much easier to lift and handle 
than the full-depth supers full of honey 
weighing from 60 to 75 pounds. 

Their Scheme of Shade 

His father, Harry DuBois, when I vis- 
ited him some 25 years ago, had a scheme 
of shading by having an overhead trellis 
of lath spaced two inches apart to give 
partial shade to his apiaries. A solid shade, 
he contended, was too much of a good 
thing; but by spacing the lath apart he 
broke up the sun’s rays enough to shut 
off the full glare of the sun. 

The younger Mr. DuBois has adopted 
the same scheme of breaking up the sun’s 
rays but instead of having an overhead 
trellis, he has individual boards 
made up of slats spaced apart as shown on 
page 656. This scheme costs much less, he 
says, and screens the hives from the full 
rays of the sun quite as well. 


shade 





Mr. DuBois has a unique scheme of dis- 
posing of his honey. He sells his best or 
light palmetto honey (and it is as fine as 
any clover honey) to his mother. She puts 
it up in bottles and distributes it to gro- 
ceries over West Palm Beach and vicin- 
ity. 

I said to Neil DuBois: “Wouldn’t you 
do better by moving further north where 
you could get both orange and palmetto?” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he replied, “but I can 
move into the Everglades and besides I 
am in the business of producing ferns, 
also.” He and his brother operate, each 


‘es Aa Sa AN 
ra Sie 
ye 


; 


6.—Neil DuBois and his brother are in the business of 
growing ferns which are shipped North. The overhead is made 
up of spaced slats to break up the sun’s rays. 


of them, fern farms, from which they ship 
ferns for decorative purposes all over the 
North. Fig. 6 will show how the ferns are 
shaded by slats for breaking up the rays 
of the sun the same as Harry DuBois did 
years ago with his bees. 

By the way, if any of you beekeepers 
contemplate visiting West Palm Beach, 
hunt up Mrs. Harry DuBois, whose bottled 
honey is all over the city. She has a num- 
ber of flats north of town that are very 
reasonable in price compared with those 
uptown and south of town. The DuBois 
are as fine people as you will find in all 
Florida. 

Mr. DuBois’ brother operates a pleasure 
resort, a part of which is shown in Fig. 2 
One ean spend an afternoon or a whole 
week and enjoy boating and fishing. The 
finest pompano fish that formerly brought 
a dollar a pound are caught here. Mrs. 


Root and I indulge the hope that some 
time we can spend a week at the Du- 


Bois resort, fish 
for the time. 
Medina Ohio. 


and rest and forget bees 
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Wintering Bees 


C. H. GILBERT 


Comparison and 
Results of Methods 
Conducted by the 
University of 
Wyoming Experi- 





ment Station 


at Laramie 


(Continued from October) 

During the early years of the experi- 
ment many colonies were wintered with 
out protection. The winters were very se- 
vere with temperatures dropping below 
zero many times. The results were heavy 
losses, and the surviving colonies were in 
a weakened condition. In recent years, 
with the mildest winters on record, the 
loss has been very light, and colonies have 
wintered in fine condition. Wintering with- 
out protection is particularly dangerous 
during long, protracted cold spells, the 
weather being too cold to permit the bees 
to break cluster to get honey. Unprotected 


bees can successfully withstand cold 
spells of short duration. It is the long, 
unusual cold spell that causes heavy 


losses. Since there is no way of predicting 
weather conditions, it is a wise precau- 
tion to provide a certain amount of win- 
ter protection. Bees may be wintered suc- 
cessfully without protection during mild 
winters, but an unusually bad winter 
may cause a very serious loss. 
Shed Wintering 

Colonies wintered in the shed suffered 
greater loss than the ones in either the 
tar paper or sawdust. The inconvenience 
of watching the weather and opening the 
doors is a serious disadvantage. This meth- 
od is not practicable at this station. 





Colonies ready to be placed in cellars. Note the colonies are 
locked with log chains. 


Sawdust Packing 
Colonies packed in sawdust have win- 
tered satisfactorily. However, considering 
the cost of packing materials, the labor 
charges, and the winter loss, this method 
has proved to be second to tar paper 
packing. The loss in sawdust packing has 
never been greater than 12 per cent, and, 
for the past two years there has been no 
loss. The sawdust packing used protects 
the colony very well during the winter, 
but it insulates the bees from the 
sun in the spring, and tends to retard 
brood rearing. The presence of moisture 
and frost in the sawdust tends to keep the 

colony too cool in late spring. 

Tar Paper Packing 
This method of packing has proved to be 
the most successful method tested at this 
station. The loss in tar paper packing has 
never been over 10 per cent, and the last 
two years colonies wintered 100 per cent 
and were in fine condition, The insulation 
provided by the building paper and tar 
paper is ample to protect the colony dur- 
ing the winter, while in the spring the 
colonies are benefited greatly by the 
warm rays of the sun. The packing insu- 
lates the hive from the sun to some ex- 
tent, but not as much as the sawdust pack- 


also 





Thirty-five colonies were used in the experiments. 
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ing. Despite the fact that the tar paper 
packing is practically airtight and only 
reduced lower entrance is used, condensa- 
tion of moisture has not been a problem. 
All factors considered, this is the best 
method of wintering bees tested at this 
station. 
Cellar Wintering 

Cellar wintering of bees has been 
studied at this station for the past five 
years. The results of 
ment is given below: 


each year’s experi 


1930-1931 
nh AS 2 J agidth tre Chew e ae oe ae Kiem hoc 
No. of colonies aS neecesenesateaun 20 
Temperature control TeTTTTT TCC TTT 
Forced ventilation .......... ae .. None 
Temperature, cellar . ; ....42-48° F 
Condition of surviving colonies. Good 
Stores consumption Terr TT errr Low 
Winter Loss 
Sawdust packing ......... 10% 
Tar paper packing ..... , — : > a 
Cellar ; ‘ nia ; : - 15% 
1931-1932 
es, 2 OD enc wnsce canes , ; son 
No. of colonies TTT wee o ...40 
Winter Loss 
Tar paper packing....... ; . 5% 
ee I 8. cs cckesancieeticwebnn 8% 


Cellar No. 1 (Warm) 
Temperature . , ; cane .. .46-50° FP, 
Forced ventilation 
. | 
Condition of colonies. . petend 
Stores consumption higher than No. 2 

Cellar No, 2 (Cold) 


Co, EEE OER TC Tene . .38-46° F. 

Forced ventilation during cold weather 

Winter loss eee ° ° ee 

Condition of colonies .Good 

1932- 1933 

No. of cellars ‘ ; rere rs 

No of colonies eseeeseeese ee e- . 40 
Winter Loss 

ee SE ok. 60006446 4K 6456 08 10% 

Sawdust packing .. . - (weagetewe 12° 

Cellar No. 1 (Warm) 
Temperature peeseneeees .- - -48-50° F. 
rr WOR on caw wan eeu a eek a aie None 


Winter loss vee ROO 62% 


Condition of colonie Seine sts dtaseadvabes Weak 
Stores consumption . ‘ TTT TT Te High 
Cellar No. 2 (Cold) 

Temperature be cnae ..36-46° F 

Forced ventilation in cold weather 
Winter loss , : re eer --- 16% 
Condition of colonies beak eaee cokes Fair 
Stores consumption ‘ — ee Fair 
1933-1934 
No. of cellars .. eeee ia aaa oierartl . 2 
No. of colonies ' ns Tere eT ; 40 
Winter Loss 
Tar paper packing None 
Sawdust packing ‘ns None 
Cellar No. 1 (Warm) 
Temperature (natural temp.) 44-54° F 
Forced ventilation None 


Winter loss ... . Seone , ‘ + - 82.20% 


Condition of colonies ae ii at Se wan eee Weak 
Stores slightly higher than in No. 2. 
Cellar No. 2 (Cold) 
Temperature (cooled) ..42-46° F 
Forced ventilation during cold weather 
Winter loss Licnbueiudeteenas 11.1% 
Condition of colonies Fair 
1934-1935 
- £ eeeearee teveseey 2 
me, GE CUNO on caccécewcs 40 
Winter Loss 
Tar paper packing .............. None 
SS GE cn kccedendtausedceaes None 


Cellar No. 1 (Warm) 


Temperature, natural, no heat... .44-54° F. 
Forced ventilation ee 
2 a ee 31. 6% 


weak, four. colonies extremely 


Condition, weak, 
but queenright 
Consumed slightly higher than No. 2. 
Cellar No. 2 (Cold) 
Temperature, cooled .....cccccccse 42-46° F. 


Forced ventilation during xz cold weather. 
Winter loss ‘ ° ee eee ° ° . 2319 
Colony condition 


In interpreting the above results, it 
should be remembered that the first two 
winters were cold, while the last three 
were unusually warm for this country. 

No attempt was made during these ex- 
periments to circulation of air 
through the hive by removal of the tep or 


control 


bottom. Standard *®& entrances were used, 








This shows the set-up for taking colony and cel- 
lar temperatures. The switches are compact and 
permit rapid readings. 


and various size 
by means of 


openings were provided 
blocks. Every year the bees 
in the cold cellar wintered with less loss, 


consumed less stores, and the surviving 
eolonies were in better condition than 


those in warm cellars. Excessive honey 

losses, and 
colonies win- 
indicate that 


above are too 


consumption, heavy winter 
weakened condition of all 
tered in the warm eellar 


temperatures of 48° F. or 


high for wintering bees in cellar. From 
available data it seems advisable to hold 


the cellar temperature at 40° F. 
Cellar temperatures should be low enough 
to reduce cluster 


or below. 


to a minimum. 
At Laramie it has been impossible to get 


activity 


a eellar too cold even with refrigeration 
and foreed ventilation. 

Colonies packed in sawdust and tar pa- 
per have not only wintered in better con- 
dition and with but each year 
the production reeords have shown that 
they produced more honey than cellar win- 


less loss, 
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tered colonies. The difference has been 
very striking during the past three years. 

This past spring season was late and 
eold, and the weak cellar colonies built 
up very slowly. There was a splendid dan- 
delion honey flow, but they were too weak 
to take advantage of it. The tar paper 
and sawdust packed colonies were full 
strength and took full advantage of the 
dandelion flow. This gave the packed colo- 
nies a decided advantage over the cellar 
wintered colonies, and the production 
records show this in a striking manner. 

There are many disadvantages to cellar 
wintering which have been noted each 








This shows a scale colony in position in the 
cellar. The hygrothermograph is shown on top 
of the hive. 


year during this experiment. When colo 
nies are prepared for winter in late Sep 
tember, the tar paper and sawdust packed 
cclonies are placed in winter quarters and 
have full winter protection from fail to 
spring. The cellar colonies are left with 
out protection during all the fall storms. 
In the spring, the bees in the cellars he 
come restless and must be taken out early 
in April. They are placed out of the cellars 
without protection and are in no condition 
to withstand the severe spring snow 
storms. This vear the colonies were re 
moved from the cellars on April 9. Four 
hours later it began to snow and for two 
days a blizzard raged. 

Cellar colonies are unprotected for 


three months when protection is badly 
needed. They are in the cellar a little over 
four months, and the other colonies are 
packed for more than seven months. This 
is important, because fall and spring 
storms are often very severe. When the 
cellar colonies are set out, they are not 
prepared to protect themselves and are 
an easy prey for robbers. Having been in 
darkness for a long period where hive pro- 
tection was not necessary, it requires a 
few days for them to become adjusted to 
the new condition. During this time they 
should be watched carefully and the en- 
trances should be reduced. 

When bees die in the cellars, the combs 
may become very mouldy and are not 
readily accepted by bees. This condition 
is probably caused by the dampness of the 
cellar and the decomposition of dead bees. 
It is often necessary to wash the combs 
before bees will use them. 

Another serious phase of cellar winter- 
ing is the fact that there is so much at 
stake in a cellar. If anything goes wrong, 
all the colonies are affected. A fire or un- 
usual disturbance in a cellar would cause 
a very serious loss to the owner. 

Wintering bees in cellars requires more 
time and attention then when packing is 
used. Bees can be packed in late Septem- 
ber or October and require no further 
attention until the following April or 
May. Cellar bees can not be put in until 
November, and must be taken out in 
late March or April. In some localities the 
bees are taken from the cellars in early 
March for a flight or for feeding and put 
back into the cellars. 

One important advantage in favor of 
eellar wintering is the elimination of 
spring robbing of diseased colonies that 
have died during the winter. Dead or very 
weak colonies should not be taken from 
the cellars. In order to prevent pilfering, 
all cellar colonies on these experiments 
were locked with log chains. 

From the results obtained at this sta- 
tion, cellar wintering is not as successful 
as either tar paper or sawdust packing. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

eeo 
Honey Broadcast on November 13 

Mrs. Jensen, of the American Honey 
Institute, announces the receipt of a wire 
from Gold Medal Foods, Ine., to the ef- 
fect that reference to National Honey 
Week will be made by Betty Crocker over 
a national network on November 13. 
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Lesser vs. Greater Wax-Moth 


V. G. MILUM, University of Illinois 





Combs Should be 
Protected 
from These 


Pernicious Pests 


For a number of years the 
writer has felt that there 
has been prevalent some 
false impressions concern 
ing the present distribution 
of the lesser wax-moth, 
Aichroia grisella Fabr. Bee 
keepers have told the writer 
that they were sure it was 
present in their localities, 
but very few could give any 
definite information. Sam 
ples submitted from two 
widely separated points of 
the United States proved to 
be not the lesser but the 
greater wax-moth, Galleria 
mellonella L. 

Not until the Valdosta 
meeting in December, 1934, 
did we find anyone confident 
of his identification of the 
lesser wax-moth infestation 
who was willing to provide 
us with specimens. We are 
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indebted to Dr. David Duna- 
vin of Clemson College, 
South Carolina, who kindly 
sent us living larvae from 
which adults were reared 
and later identified by Dr. 
Carl Heinrich of the United 
States National Museum as the lesser- 
wax-moth, Achroia grisella Fabr. We are 
also advised that the above museum has spe- 
cimens of the lesser wax-moth from Wash- 
ington, D. C., Somerset, Berwyn and Plum- 
mer’s Island in Maryland; Fairfax Co., 
Virginia; Chicopee and Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, and Jefferson, Ohio, as well as 
several foreign counties. 

In previous articles (Jr. Ee. Ent. 28: 
576-8; Ill. St. Assn. Rpt. 1933-34:80-82) 
Milum and Geuther reported observations 
tending to confirm the contention that 


Fig. 1.—Life stages of the greater wax-moth, Galleria mellon- 
e lla L. A. Normal-sized adult moths, 3 males at left, 2 females 
at right. B. Normal pupae removed from cocoons. C. Adults 
reared on reduced food supply. D. Pupae of same removed from 
cocoons. E. Cocoons, At bottom, normal larvae of various sizes. 
In reproducing this picture the size of the moths and larvae 
were reduced in the same proportion as the inch at the right is 


reduced. 


damage on comb honey at least in the 
northern states was generally due to an 
infestation of the larvae of the greater 
wax-moth. Our attention was first direct- 
ed to this a number of years ago when a 
beekeeper presented us with two larvae 
approximately % inch in length taken 
from tunnels on the surface of section 
honey. Not being able to identify them 
at that time because of our unfamiliar- 
ity with the habits of the lesser moth, as 
we will here describe, we placed them on 
diets of section honey and brood comb re- 
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spectively. The latter with 








its proper food developed 
into a full-sized adult male 
greater wax-moth (females 
ean be identified readily by 
the two short 
palps or processes project 


finger-like 


ing from the front of the 
head. See Fig. 1-A, female 


with wings spread.) The 
former larvae on its com) 


honey diet grew smaller and 
smaller and eventually died. 
Needless to say, we can now 
the larvae 
the type of tunnels in which 


distinguish by 
they live, the pupae by their 
and thei 
freedom from frass, and the 


size and shape 
adults by their general ap 
pearance including color and 
body shape. 
Other normal larvae tak 


en from brood combs were 
placed upon comb honey as 
their sole diet. Only the lar 
ger larvae pupated = and 
emerged as adults, while the 
smaller smalle1 
and eventually died. Insuf 


ficient do not 


ones grew 


observations 
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permit us to indicate wheth- 
er such larvae, having 
reached a certain instar, are 
able to continue their de- 
velopment, but such seems 
to be the ease. 


Scant Food Supply Stunts Growth of 
Greater Moth. 


On the other hand, it is quite common 
observation that when a certain group of 
moths are allowed to feed upon a limited 
supply of brood combs, the first one or 
more generations of adults will be of nor- 
mal size, but as the supply of available 
food diminishes, the succeeding genera- 
tions become smaller and smaller. The dif- 
ference in size is, no doubt, due to the 
lack of sufficient food supply for growth 
of the larger individuals, yet allowing for 
completion of the life cycle, the adults 
of which seem to be able to reproduce nor- 
mally if a new food supply is given. 

We have been able with a h avy infes 
tation on a small supply of food to rear 
adult greater wax-moths, one female ¥; 
of an inch in length, whereas the normal 
female adults are approximately % of an 
inch in length with a wing expanse of 1% 


Fig. 2.—Life stages of lesser wax-moth, Achroia grisella, Hub- 
. ner. F, Normal adult females. G, Adult males. H, Pupae removed 
from cocoons. I, Cocoons covered with frass. J, Smaller males 
and females reared on reduced food supply, incuding two mat- 
ing pairs at right. K, Larvae and larval tunnels in which larvae 
are normally found. This picture is reduced in proportion. 


inches. Thus as will be noted by observing 
the photographs, these abnormal or small 
sized individuals of the greater wax-moth 
(Fig. 1-C) are smaller in length than the 
normal females (Fig. 2-F) of the other 
the wax-moth, which is 
about % of an inch in length. The normal 
males (Fig. 2-G) of the latter are about 
*; of an inch in length. As with the great- 
er wax-moth smaller adults (Fig. 2-J) of 
the lesser wax-moth can be reared on a 
decreased food supply which contains 
some of the elements necessary for growth. 
We believe that this condition accounts 
for some misunderstanding regarding the 
reported distribution of the lesser. 


species, lesser 


In the course of our investigations we 
have noted that individual females of the 
greater laid from 400 to 839 
eggs or an average of 754 for each of 12 
individuals counted. Is it any wonder that 
serious damage results from an original 


wax-moth 
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infection of only a few larvae or eggs on 
a group of combs stored in the honey-house 
at temperatures favorable for develop- 
ment? 

It was also observed that the female 
greater wax-moth preferred to lay her eggs 
in the tiniest cracks and which 
barely admitted her ovipositor, as many 
as 127 eggs being deposited in one group. 
When submitted to tests wherein the fe- 
males were released in a box containing 


crevices 


pieces of brood comb suspended on nails 
supported by sections, the females nearly 
always selected the crevices between the 
pieces of section and the bottom of the 
container in preference to the comb itself. 
The only eggs ever found on the combs 
under these conditions were a few depos- 
the 
the waxen cell walls where the combs had 


ited between bee larval cocoons and 


been slightly broken. 
At about the time that 
ceived our first living specimens of the 


same we re- 
lesser moth, our attention was directed to 
an extensive article by George Kunike in 
Zeitschrift fur Angewandte Entomologie, 
Vol. 16:305-356, 1930, on the biology of 
the 
an extensive 


interested in 
with 


lesser wax-moth. Those 
description several 
good photographs should consult same. A 
few of his observations will be repeated 
here with credit given to him in each case. 
result 
of our own observations. (We wish to ac 


Otherwise the statements are as a 


knowledge the Kindness of B. D. Burks, 


of the Department of Entomology of the 
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University of Illinois, in the translation 
of certain portions of the article men- 
tioned.) 

The adults of the lesser wax-moth are 
silver gray in color as compared to the 
mixed or mottled brown and gray of the 
greater The under pair of 
wings of the latter are creamy white in 
color while the two pair are quite similar 


wax-moth. 


in the lesser. When at rest the lesser ap- 
pear to have an elongate flattened shape, 
while the greater is somewhat more plump 
or boat-shaped with the tip of the wings 
forming a sharp angle at the top where 
they meet. 
Identification of Sexes 

In a given culture the female adults can 
be distinguished easily by their larger 
size. They are approximately %4 ineh in 
length (front of head to rear tip of wing), 
with a wing expanse of slightly more than 
inch, the sized 
males are approximately + of an inch in 
length, with a wing expanse of slightly 
than % inch. Smaller adults occur 
with reduced food supply. With such in 
dividuals the females can be identified by 
an examination which will show the pres- 


54 of an while normal 


more 


ence of a pair of palps almost hidden from 
view beneath the head and thorax. The 
wing venation and genctalia also serve as 
a means of identification from other spe 
cies. 

Kunike among other things reports that 
the life of 
and the females 7 days. He states 


male moths have an average 


) 


23 days 

















Fig. 3.—Injury to comb honey by wax moths. A, By the greater wax-moth larvae, on sections re- 

moved from supers and stored in a room not accessible to adult moths. No other adults develop- 

ing. B, By 50 larvae of the lesser wax-moth (size /, mm.) taken from brood comb. Note that there 
is very little injury on the comb surface. See accompanying description. 
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that the males produce a strongly percep 
tible aromatic odor, spread by fanning 
the wings, which attracts the females, it 
being thus possible to trap the females 
by arranging a trap in the hive with males 
within the cage or trap. 

Within a few hours after mating the fe- 
male (one less than 5 hours) starts laying 
in groups in minute 
by in- 


Ss 


the tiny white eggs 
ees 


eracks and crevices if available 
serting her slender ovipositor and deposit- 
ing a large mass at one point if it is sat- 
isfactory. By the cage 
pieces of sections partially split with a 
knife blade, we were able to obtain large 
numbers of eggs Al- 
though the female prefers and seeks out 


these crevices which barely admit her or- 


placing within 


free from debris. 


gan, she will lay on the debris and other 
material within the cage. The greater por- 
tion of the eggs are laid by the 
during the first one or two days after 
mating. Kunike says that the number of 
eggs per 250 to 300, al 
though as many as 460 have been deposit- 
ed. He found that at 86° 
hatched in 5 days, at 68° F, (205 
10 days, and at 60.8° F. (16° C.) after 
days, while above and below these tem- 


female 


female is from 
FE. (30° C.), eggs 
C.) after 


ov 
ow 


peratures, the eggs do not hatch but are 
killed. He says that the larvae are the 


overwintering stage since they can with- 
stand all temperatures from 30.2 to 96.8° 
F. (-1 to 36° 


combs stored 


C.) This would indicate that 
at low temperatures would 
infection 
and is one of the reasons why this pest has 
apparently not been able to establish and 


be free from lesser wax-moth 


maintain itself in our colder states. Ku 
nike also suggests 25-30° C. (77-86°F.) as 
the optimum temperature for develop 
ment. 
The Larval Stage 
Soon after hatching, the larvae start 


building individual tunnels of silk thread 


covered with frass or exereta, wax and 


particles of comb in which they live, but 
from whieh they extend their heads and 
their food. While 


tunnels be in close proximity 


even hodies to secure 


these may 


to each other in cases of heavy infesta 
tions, ench larva tends to have its own 
individual tunnel, a distinet difference 


larvae greate 


that of the of the 


wax-moth which tend to congregate. 


from 


When an individual larva has ceased 
feeding it generally extends its tunnel 


outside of the food mass and at the point 
of pupation builds a tighter case, clean 
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ing up most of the approaching tunnel and 
its adhering frass which is thickly at- 
tached the surface of the cocoon, 
giving the same a hard compact covering. 
These cocoons are about 4% and %& inches 
in length for females and 
actual transformation the 
larva like that of the greater wax-moth 
slits the ends of the cocoon to allow for 
emergenee of the adult. 


over 


respectively 


males. Before 


The younger larvae of the lesser wax- 
moth will roll up in a ball if they are 
shaken from a comb or dropped from the 
prodded or shaken. 
Kunike observes that this is true of only 
the instar. The 
larvae of the lesser moth like those of the 
greater moth 


rearing eage or are 


larvae in first or second 


are very sensitive to light. 

The larvae of the lesser wax-moth seem 
to pre fer as food the portion of the brood 
comb next to the midrib as in some cases 
pieces of brood comb in the rearing jars 
were split or severed almost completely 
into the two halves of the comb. This is 
probably due to the greater amount of the 
protein in the waste materials deposited 
by the at the base of the brood 
eclls just before spinning of the worker 


we larva 


cocoons. Kunike reported that the larvae 
eould not be reared on pure rendered bees 
wax, or pollen direct from flowers or hon 
ey or dead bees, but could be on wax-free 
pollen from storage cells while smaller in 
dividuals were produced when compelled 
to eat honey with brood comb, These ob 
servations have not been checked except 
that 
upon dead bees. In case of a slight short 


we were unable to get larvae to feed 
age of food smaller individual adults were 
ith a 
larvae on a small amount of food growth 


reared but v heavy infestation of 
took place very slowly or not at all with 


some evidence of cannibalism sinee ocea 
sionally there were one or two larvae of 
much greater size than the remainder of 
his or her brothers and sisters. 
Time Required for Development 

We 
experiments on the total length of time 
required of the 
wax-moth but apparently under ordinary 


have not eonducted any eontrolled 


for a generation lesser 


laboratory conditions it is approximately 


two months with variation due to tem 
perature and availability of food, which 
does not show mueh variation from the 


time required for the development of the 
greater wax-moth. 

Because of the reported damage to comb 
honey by the larvae of the lesser wax- 
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moth, an attempt to rear them on comb 
honey was made. We first placed a piece 
of split section wood containing a total 
of 192 eggs on a section of comb honey on 
March 12. All eggs had hatched by March 
18, at which time only three larvae were 
visible in the container and they were 
not upon the comb surface but upon the 
bottom of the container beneath the see- 
tion. Each succeeding examination indi- 
eated no attraction to the comb honey, 
even though we transferred the larvae to 
the comb surface. It was not until April 
10, more than three weeks after hatching 
that the largest of the three larvae now 
only 2 millimeters or slightly more than 
ts Of an inch in length was found to have 
constructed a flimsy case next to the see 
tion wood on the margin of the comb at 
tachment smaller larvae 
were still wandering about. Within the 
next five days only one small larvae could 


while the two 


be found and it disappeared within the 
next Death 
was the apparent result because of lack 


two weeks, from starvation 
of proper food materials for growth. 

We next transferred 50 larvae varying 
in size from 1 to 4 mm. (up to 4% inch) in 
size on to another section of undamaged 
comb. An examination 17 days later show 
ed only 4 larvae tunneling in the ecappings 
of the comb surface, 8 in tunnels about 
edges in attachment cells and 4 larvae in 
the bottom of the container. A week later 
only one larva was found in the comb sur 
face, 5 in the edges near seetion wood and 
5 larvae in the bottom of 
Eventually all disappeared, leaving the 


the container. 


section of honey with only slight damage 


as shown in the photograph. (Fig. 3-B) of 
damaged sections. 

In eases of slight infestation we be 
lieve it unsafe to name the insect causing 
the damage on comb honey by an exami 
nation of the section. However, we believe 
that sufficient evidence has been present 


ea to support our belief that injury on 
comb honey is often incorrectly laid to 
the lesser wax-moth and that the smaller 
greater wax-moths are sometimes miscall- 
ed the lesser moths. In other words a moth 
that may, under certain conditions, com- 
plete development with a reduced food 
supply can not be correctly identified by 
its size. Another frequent error is the sup- 
position that wax-moths fly toward and 
hover about lights. Some moths do this 
very thing but very seldom the kind of 
moths we have been describing in this ar- 
tiele. 

The statements regarding the egg lay 
ing habits of the females of the two spe- 
lies would indicate that combs taken from 
strong as well as weak colonies are sub- 
ject to later attack and damage by the 
larvae which may have or later may hatch 
ggs laid in the eracks and 

and then crawl in 


from the egs 
crevices of the 
to the surface of the combs. In 


hive 
and on 
fact, some of the smallest larvae of either 
species may be on the combs before they 
are removed and not be detected by the 
bees until they attempt to tunnel into the 
combs. It is, therefore, necessary to take 
the necessary steps to destroy by fumiga 
tion with earbon bisulphide, sulphur or 
eyanide any such larvae followed by a 
second fumigation to destroy the later 
hatching larvae. In fact, we have recently 
heard of damaged comb honey (the great 
er wax-moth, of course) even though the 
sections were removed immediately from 
the supers and wrapped in cellophane. 

If any of the readers of this article 
find specimens of the lesser wax-moth in 
their localities, the identification of which 
they are positive, the writer would ap 
preciate receiving a report of same. Like 
wise, we will gladly identify any speci- 
mens of wax-moths if samples are sub 
mitted. 

Urbana, Illinois. 





Stingless Bees from Central Mexico 


R. L. USINGER 


A Graduate Student of the 
University of California Finds 
Them Gentle and Harmless 


Stingless bees have attracted a great 
deal of attention since the time of their 


discovery by the early travelers. There is 
something about them which appeals to 
the imagination of the harassed beginner 
as well as the experienced beekeeper, both 
of whom would welcome the freedom from 
annoyance suggested by such creatures. 
Most of the early voyagers, such as Dar- 
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win in his “Voyage of the Beagle,” and 
Bates in his “Naturalist on the River Am 
avon,’ mentions stingless bees in a cur 
manner. More recently Cockerell, 
and Sehwarz devoted 
themselves to a systematic study of the 
group while the wealth of experience and 
delightful style of the two foremost stu 
dents of social inseets* have been applied 
to their biology. 


sory 


Sandhouse, have 


To this store of knowledge may be add 
ed a few notes on the collections made by 
H. E. Hinton and myself in the District 
of Temasealtepee in the southwest corner 





The stingless bees were finally located in this 

box hive set on top of the hollow tree trunk. The 

bees were extremely gentle and were gathering a 
deliciously mild white honey. 


of the state of Mexico. Observations were 
made near the villages of Real de Arriba 
and Temascaltepee, approximately 6000 
feet elevation, which are accessible only 
by foot or on horseback. 
collected have very kindly been 
mined by Dr. Herbert F. Schwarz at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
The first species collected was the very 


The specimens 
deter 


common Trigona testacea cupira (Smith) 
which is widely distributed in the Ameri- 
ean tropics. Nests were observed on rocky 
cliffs attached 
roots. One of these was in a very exposed 


in crevices near exposed 


*1.Wheeler, W. M. 1923. Social Life Among 
the Insects. pp. 121-130. 

2. Rau, Phil. 1933. Jungle Bees and Wasps 
of Barro Colorado Island (Panama). Chap. 1, 
pp. 14-38. 
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situation about ten feet from the ground. 
The nests were elongate, resin-like or 
pitchy masses and were dark brown in 
color. The nest material, cerumen, was of 
doubtful and perhaps rather disgusting 
origin as these bees have filthy habits. 

Additional specimens of the above and 
a few specimens of the small, less com- 
mon and rather local, light brown species, 
Trigona hellwegeri (Friese), were collected 
out on a rocky island in the midst of the 
Rio de Temasealtepee near El Tule. They 
were apparently seeking moisture, since 
they clustered on a moist gravel bank near 
the water. 

Of more interest, however, was the do 
mesticated colony of what Dr. Schwarz con 
siders to be an undescribed subspecies of 
Velipona fasciata. For several months we 
had water 
white, fairly heavy honey supplied by the 


been enjoying a _ delicious, 
natives. Investigation soon led us to the 
hive which an old hollow 
trunk of a tree which had been sawed off 
and 
way 


consisted of 


moved to a position near the door 
of a house. The stump was about a 
foot and a half in diameter by four feet 
high and had an entrance hole about two 
feet above the ground. A “super” about a 
foot high and nine inches wide was placed 
on top and closed the hole of the uppe: 
end of the log. 

The bees emerging from the entrance 
hole were at first collected cautiously and 
later with abandon in our cupped hands. 
They are beautiful large bees slightly over 
ten millimeters in length, light brown in 
color, and with a densely hairy thorax. 
They are quite suggestive of our cosmo 
politan honeybee, especially in flight, but 
are absolutely harmless. They made no 
attempt to bite, their disposition being 
as sweet as the product of their labors, 
the so-called “miel virgen.” 

Removing the of the “super,” 
honey pots were revealed at the bottom. 


cover 


These wax pots, sacs, or vats were about 
one inch in diameter and were about half 
full of honey. Extraction is not difficult 
as the honey is simply poured out of the 
honey pots. At the time of our visit, to 
ward the middle of July, the rainy sea- 
son had been in progress for only about 
We told that in Octo 
ber the “super” is filled with honey, about 


three weeks. were 
three liters being extracted each year. The 
was all confined to the tree trunk 
and thus inaccessible. 

Davis, California. 


brood 
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From the Field of Experience 





HONEY PUMPKIN PIES 


Unusual Crusts Add Variety to This De- 
licious Dessert 


Pumpkin pie is usually associated with 
Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving. With canned 
pumpkin easily available throughout the 
entire year, this nutritious, delicious pie 
may be made at any time. Perhaps it will 
be made and enjoyed more often, at least 


sugar and % eup butter. Crush graham 
erackers very fine and mix thoroughly 
with butter and sugar. Pat the mixture 
firmly into pie pan. Place in refrigerator 
or other cold place and allow to stand for 
several hours before pouring in filling. 
A gingersnap crust makes a snappy, de- 
licious shell and blends delightfully with 
the pleasing flavor of the honey way pump- 
kin filling. This crust is made in the same 
manner as the 


graham cracker crust but 


a little less sugar 











is necessary, vary 
ing, of course, ae 
cording to personal 
taste. Be 
erumb 
very firmly patted 
into the pie pans 
and chilled so they 


sure the 
crusts ar 


may not be crum 
bly when eut. 
These last two 
erusts are used 


only when a pre- 
filling is 


cooked 








A pumpkin pie fit for the gods. 


among beekeeping folks, when they try 
making it the honey way. For making 
pumpkin pie with honey gives it just that 
different, pleasing flavor that calls for the 
second helping. 

This kind of pie lends itself readily to 
a number of different crusts adding pleas- 
ing variety, though the same filling recipe 
is used. One may add grated cheese to the 
usual favorite pie crust dough, then bake 
as usual, 
fields and 
we find a delicious crust, quite a bit out 
of the ordinary, which is made by com- 
bining 4 cups of corn flakes which have 
been put through the food grinder, using 
the smallest cutter, with %4 cup sugar, 4 


Cereals have invaded new 


cup melted butter and % teaspoon cinna- 
mon. Mix thoroughly, pat very firmly into 
the pie pan and bake in a moderate oven 
for 10 minutes. 

Graham cracker pie crust is a happy 
addition to any pie and particularly to 
honey pumpkin pie. For one crust for a 
nine-inch pie you will need: 11% eups gra- 
ham cracker crumbs, 4% cup powdered 


used. 


For the filling, a 
more pleasing flavor is obtained by using 
a mild flavored honey. If you prefer to 
bake your pie in the usual way, line your 
pie pan with your favorite pastry, adding 
grated cheese, if you desire, or you may 
use the corn flake crust mentioned above. 

Then assemble 1% eups freshly steam- 
ed, strained pumpkin or canned pumpkin, 
1 eup honey, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 14 tea- 
spoon ginger, 3 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 1 
eup milk and % cup cream. 

Combine honey and pumpkin, then add 
salt and spices. Beat eggs until very light, 
add with 
pumpkin mixture. Pour in pastry lined 
hake 60 minutes in a moderate 
oven of 350 degrees F. 

In the summer time or when prepara 


milk and eream and combine 


pan and 


tion time is limited the use of gelatin re- 
sults in a delightfully firm-textured pie, 
requiring very little cooking. With this 
type the graham cracker or gingersnap 
crust is used. Or, if one prefers, a 
viously baked pie shell. 

Pumpkin Chiffon Pie calls for: %4 cup 
cold water, 1144 cups pumpin, % cup milk, 


pre 








witeaa 
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% teaspoon each of cinnamon, ginger and 
nutmeg, % cup honey, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 
tablespoon gelatin and 3 eggs. 

To slightly beaten yolks add the hon- 
ey, pumpkin, milk, salt and spices. Cook 
until thick in a double boiler. Meanwhile 
pour cold water in a bowl and sprinkle 
gelatin on top of water. Add to hot pump- 
kin mixture, mix thoroughly and cool. 
When this mixture begins to thicken fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into 
previously baked crust or cracker crust 
and chill thoroughly in refrigerator or 
cold place. 

When ready to serve either type of pie, 
place a spoonful of whipped cream very 
slightly sweetened honey on each 
cut section, hollow out a small place in 
the center of the cream and in this place 
a spoonful of You 
serving appealing to the eye as well as 
tempting and satisfying to the appetite! 
—Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


with 


honey. will have a 





A WORD ABOUT WINTERING BEES 


Ordinary Cheap Roofing Paper Makes 
Splendid Winter Protection for Bees 


I have tried various ways of wintering, 
and have found what I consider the cheap- 
est, most and efficient 
and which I have used for several years. 


convenient way, 
[ use the deep hives, but the method may 
be varied to suit the ideas of the indi- 
vidual user in his own manner of winter- 
ing. I get the ordinary roof- 
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the roofing on the front, separate from 
the main strip, just to save cutting a slice 
out for the entrance, and to keep the 
front from getting too warm on sunny 
days, and inducing the bees to take flights 
when too cold. 

In the spring I pull out the nails with 
nippers, laying the roofing some place in 
the shop, on the floor or any place con- 
venient, as it doesn’t hurt to walk over 
it. With the usual preparation I simply 
forget about the bees until time to un- 
cover. I have given up tar paper. It is 
harder to handle, breaks and wrinkles, and 
does not fit so closely as the roofing, and 
the roofing will last, handled this way, 
I don’t know how long. I have some which 
has been used for several years that is 
perfectly good yet. Don’t get the higher 
priced heavier roofing as it is harder to 
handle, breaks more easily and doesn’t 
give any better protection. We have the 
same latitude as Chicago and New York, 
and it gets cold here, of course. 

I have this method for several 
vears and have never had any loss from 
freezing.—A. L. Timblin, Omaha, Nebr. 


used 





COLD DIDN’T HURT THESE BEES 


Ample Food and Adequate Protection 
Should Be Furnished in Early Spring 


The illustration shows one of our yards 
at noon, April 16, 1935, with nine inches 
of snow on the ground. On April 15 at 





ing paper, the cheap sort, 
eosting here about $4.00 per 
roll. The rolls are approxi- 
mately 40 feet long. This I 


cut in the middle, making 
two strips 16 inches in 
width. 

I keep my hives in pairs 
with about four inches of 


space between. When pack 
ing time comes I put on cor 








rugated paper from boxes or 
crates any grocer will give 
vou, and tack them on just enough to hold 
until the roofing is put on. T run the roof 
ing around the two hives, outside the cor 
rugated paper, fastening with slim strips 
j These 
do not make undesirable 
and I them in 
just far enough to hold, leaving enough 
outside to make them easy to remove in 
the spring. I put some sort of paper or 


4 } 


of wood, using 3d 
#0 fine that they 


the 


wire nails. are 


holes in hive, drive 


April 16, 1935, in the Chazy Orchards’ apiary. 


noon the bees in these colonies were car- 
rying in pollen and the weather was clear 
with nice warm sunshine, Such extremes 
in the spring would indicate that good 
packing highly desirable in order 
that colonies might maintain the proper 
temperature for brood rearing. The ab- 
sence of such packing is what was wor- 
rying C. P. Butler, Caledonia Springs, On- 
tario, when he wrote the letter appearing 


was 
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on page 213, April, 1935, Gleanings. We 
have about the same temperature and 
weather at Chazy in northern New York 
as prevails in southern Ontario. The pic- 
tures of Mr. Butler’s apiary could have 
been duplicated at Chazy on the same 
dates. During this last winter the tem- 
perature was down lower than —25° F. 
twice, with other cold snaps when the 
temperature did not get up to zero for 
days. During the winter of 1933-1934 the 
temperature went as low as —40° F. Some 
of the neighbors claimed 50 below, with 
the ice on Lake Champlain over three feet 
thick, and on some of the rivers five feet 
thick. 

During both winters the Chazy Or- 
chards’ bees were packed outdoors with a 
winter loss of less than 5 per cent. We 
packed an average of 300 colonies both 
winters. Good windbreaks are also very 
essential for winter protection. The yard 
shown is entirely surrounded by rock 
ledges and brush which effectively cut off 
the winter winds. When unpacked about 
May 1, many of these colonies had brood 
in ten frames or more with plenty of hon- 
ey for feed still on hand. Some times it is 
necessary to exchange a few frames of 
honey for empty combs in the larger colo- 
nies. 

Our wintering methods are as follows: 

1. All colonies in two-story ten-frame 
hives, with the upper hive body full of 
good honey and the lower about one- 
fourth to one-third full of honey. 2. A 
home-raised young queen in each colony, 
introduced during August, thereby insur- 
ing an abundance of young bees in each 
colony for the winter. 3. Each yard is lo- 
eated near a woods or other good wind- 
break. 4. Colonies are packed in asphalt 
building paper with about six inches of 
oat straw insulation between the paper 
and the hives. Two colonies to each unit. 
5. Packing done in October, unpacking 
first part of May. This system gives much 
stronger colonies for apple pollination 
than cellar wintering under our condi 
tions.—-George Rasmussen, Chazy, N. Y. 





A CURIOSITY SATISFIED 
Cyprian Bees Not So Satisfactory as One 
Is Led to Believe 


[am naturally of a gullible nature, and 
[ have a curiosity so large that it has 
been the means of my acquiring a lot of 
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information that otherwise I would not 
have acquired; but, on the other hand, it 
has many times led me into embarrassing 
situations. I am a beginner and a back- 
lotter in the bee business, and when I 
read Mr. Dodge’s comparative statement 
regarding the honey producing qualities 
of Cyprian bees as compared to the Ital- 
ians and Caucasians, and never having 
heard of the Cyprians, I concluded at 
once that if they could make more honey 
than other strains, it was the Cyprians 
that I wanted. So I immediately ordered 
ten Cyprian queens. I killed off my good 
Italians, and on their arrival introduced 
the Cyprians. 

That was the lst of May. This is the 
middle of September of the same year, 
and I will say that my curiosity regard- 
ing the qualities of the Cyprian bees is 
perfectly satisfied for the rest of my life. 
I will say before going any further that 
as honey producers, and guards I believe 
they are at the top, if not a little better 
than other strains. But I have learned also 
that if you want to enjoy beekeeping, the 
production of honey is not everything. 


As I said, I introduced my Cyprian 
queens the Ist of May. After seeing that 
they were accepted and laying, I had no 
further need to look at them until July. 
By that time the hive consisted mostly of 
Cyprians. My instructions had been .o0 
handle them very gently. (While I expect 
that is right, I have not as yet learned the 
definition of the word gentle as applied 
to Cyprian bees.) I put on a veil, but no 
gloves, nor extra clothing, nor did I tie 
up the bottom of my trouser legs. As I 
was sure that gentleness would get me by 
all right, I approached the hive with the 
confidence of a Napoleon, and removed 
the cover as gently as could be done. Those 
Cyprians eyed me for a few seconds as if 
to size me up, and then one started for 
me. I will say they seem to have a method 
of instant communication, for on the 
starting of the one, the whole hive seem- 
ed to start at the same time. Needless to 
say, that cover was replaced with as much 
grace as possible and a run made for 
cover. I nursed swollen hands, and arms, 
and legs for a few days, while I medi 
tated over the situation. I decided it was 
my fault some way in not handling them 
gently enough, and I had also concluded 
that I had not worn enough clothing, so 
after my swollen hands had returned to 
normal, I secured a pair of canvas gloves, 
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donned my old leather coat and went forth 
for another trial. I removed the cover with 
all the caution possible this time and was 
permitted to gaze down into the hive for 
a second or two. And then—the canvas 
gloves seemed to give them a better foot- 
hold so they could insert their stings still 
deeper than they could from the naked 
hand. They went through the leather jack- 
et as if it were tissue paper. Napoleon 
never had an army better organized, for 
they were distributed equally from my 
head to my feet. They seemed to know 
beforehand just how to get up my pant 
legs in the quickest possible time. I re- 
treated immediately and it was an uncon- 
ditional retreat. 


I put in a few more days nursing swol- 
len parts and meditating on what was 
wrong, and by this time I had about con- 
eluded that there was something wrong 
with the bees. So I got out my bee sup- 
ply catalog and ordered a pair of rubber- 
ized bee gloves. When they arrived I felt 
sure that I had the problem of protection 
solved, so, donning still another thick 
ness of clothing, tieing up the bottom of 
my trouser legs, and putting on my new 
gloves, I set forth confident that my pro 
tection was complete this time. Well, I got 
the cover off all right and stood a while 
and dared them to do their worst. After 
they had me covered from head to foot and 
1 felt no sting any place, I started to take 
out a frame of brood and found, to my 
sorrow, that the rubberized gloves were 
as nothing to them as they commenced to 
sting right through those gloves. It felt as 
if there were hundreds, but I guess the 
stings did not amount to over 25 or 30. 
Those below, finding that they could not 
make any headway trying to get up my 
trouser legs, hunted around 
until they finally found a 
small hole which they seem- 
ed to think was an entrance 
to a new hive or something, 
as they straight way start 
ed in by the hundreds. I 
soon realized that something 
would have to be done and 
that soon, so I quickly re 
placed the frame of brood 
and the cover, and made a 


run for the house. I ran 
around onee and_ yelled 
to my wife to have the 


screen door open for me the 
next time around. She did, 


avesaa 


but regardless of our precaution, we let 
15 to 20 bees in. My wife made a run for 
the closet and I made a dive to get under 
the bed. There was no use in beating 
around the bush—those trousers had to 
come off and come off quick, which they 
did. I stayed under the bed and my wife 
in the closet till the bees finally collected 
at the windows. This gave us a chance to 
sneak from under cover and let them out. 

Well, that was the blow that killed dad, 
so to speak. After I fully recovered I de- 
cided I had learned all I wanted to know 
about Cyprian bees, so I immediately 
placed another order for queens, but this 
time it was for Italians. When they ar- 
rived, I got a piece of an old inner tube 
and made still another glove to go on over 
the rubberized ones. I had put on another 
thickness of clothing, and went forth as 
a royal executioner. I am perfectly satis- 
fied now to let the fellow who knows 
what gentleness is to handle my part of 
Cyprian bees.—G. Otis Ainsworth, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 





PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER 
Straw-Filled Crates Make Excellent Wind- 
break 


A windbreak is essential the year 
round, particularly for bees wintered out 
of doors. Strong, well-packed colonies ex- 
posed to all prevailing sharp winds may 
die or come through the winter so weak- 
ened they are practically worthless, while 
colonies of the same strength in single- 
walled hives, well protected from winds, 
winter well and consume far less stores. 

The center of a big orchard is an excel- 





A windbreak made of straw-filled crates. 
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lent spot in which to winter bees. The 
force of the wintry blasts are broken by 
the many trees, so the hives in the heart 
of the orchard are well protected. 

If a permanent windbreak can be se- 
cured, evergreens are ideal for the pur 
pose. These should be on all four sides of 
the apiary or at least three sides, leaving 
the south side open. If trees must be plant- 
ed, low quick growing shrubs will give 
protection while the trees are growing. 

If neither of the above conditions are 
available a very satisfactory temporary 
windbreak may be erected quickly and 
very inexpensively by the use of straw 
filled orange crates. The crates may be 
purchased from grocery stores, three for 
five cents. Some grocers will gladly give 
them away to’ get rid of them. Fill the 
crates with straw and place a double or 
triple row, open sides down, just back of 
the closely spaced hives. Bricks or heavy 
stones should be used to weight the crates 
down. 

When the windbreak is removed in the 
spring the crates are easily disposed of 
by using them for kindling on the chilly 
mornings that are with us long after 
packing is no longer necessary.—Benj. 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





BUMBLEBEES AND BASSWOODS 
Did Darkness Overtake the Bees in Their 
Eagerness to Secure Nectar? 

I was wandering among the giant fir 
trees of one of our Portland parks one 
evening during the middle of July when 
suddenly a great wave of fragrance burst 
over me. It came rolling up the hillside 
on a freshening breeze—the basswoods in 
full bloom. I walked around the lake to 
the other side where there was a grove of 
the basswoods, the two or three dozen of 
trees being scattered about on the lawn. 
As I was examining the blossoms I no 
ticed a worker bumblebee. Strange, I 
thought, for it was between 10 and 11 
o’clock at night and all good bumblebees 
should have been in bed long before. I 
started looking for more and in a half 
hour or so I counted 38 worker bumble 
bees and two honeybees. 

This was very strange and I was unable 
to account for it. The day had been very 
hot. The thermometer had risen above 
the one hundred mark and while I was 
studying these bees the mercury stood 


well up into the eighties. There had been 
no rain nor sign of any. When I touched 
the bees they seemed half asleep or tor- 
pid. Only after disturbing them consider- 
ably did they come to life enough to fly. 
One of them had a fair sized load of pol- 
len. The trees had not been sprayed so 
there could have been no poisoning. The 
breeze had been light all day. In facet, 
there was nothing at all to hinder them 
from going back to their nests. Perhaps 
this is the way of bumblebees. If so, it 
still doesn’t account for the two honey 
bees. Maybe it is just one of Mother Na 
ture’s inexplicable mysteries. 

While I counted only thirty-eight bum 
blebees, there must have been a great 
many more as the park lights were none 
too bright and I could examine only the 
Where the bumblebees 
had their nests was difficult to say, al- 
though there were plenty of vacant lots 


lewer branches. 


within a radius of a few hundred yards. 

The following afternoon the trees were 
being visited by honeybees and bumble 
hees in considerable numbers. That even- 
ing I found only two bumblebees cling- 
ing to the blossoms and no honeybees at 
all. The trees were giving out practically 
no perfume. 

Did the bees stay the first night to 
smell the flowers? Who knows? I stayed 
there half the night myself.—Forest An- 
gel, Portland, Oregon. 














This apiary owned by Clark Fulton, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, is well protected against the pre- 
vailing winter winds. 
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DON’T THROW AWAY GOOD QUEENS 
Thousands of Queens Are Lost Due to 
Faulty Methods of Introduction 

No doubt thousands of queen bees are 
sacrificed yearly in the attempt to requeen 
queenless or supposedly queenless colo- 
nies. While some beekeepers claim to have 
successfully requeened such colonies and 
even those with laying workers, the at 
tempt is seldom successful after all work- 
er brood is emerged. A colony of old bees 
will almost always kill any queen intro- 
duced, no matter what the method of in- 
troduction. 

We seldom lose any queens in introdue- 
tion. In the first place, no attempt is made 
to requeen a broodless colony. Secondly, 
the introducing cage is kept closed for 
three or four days before the bees are al- 
lowed to release the new queen, at which 
time all queen cells are destroyed. In the 
requeening of more than 200 colonies in 
the last year or two we have lost only 
three or four. The loss in each case was 
on account of an overlooked queen cell or 
virgin. 

It is generally believed that the new 
queen will destroy all such cells, but as a 
matter of fact, she often does not do so 
and if a virgin emerges or is present in 
the hive, the laying queen disappears. 

The best that can be done with a queen- 
less, broodless colony or one with laying 
workers is to unite it with one that is 
queenright, using a sheet of newspaper 
between the two to prevent fighting. The 
aueenright colony should be sufficiently 
strong to protect its queen against the 
old bees of the added queenless colony.— 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

[We have found that a wintered-over 
queenless and broodless colony will usu- 
elly accept a queen. In fact, we have sim 
ply run queens into such colonies that are, 
as a rule, howling for a queen.—Editor. | 





CELLAR WINTERING 
A Wintering Method Adaptable to Wis- 
consin Conditions 
A recent article on cellar versus outdoor 
wintering states that if bees are winter- 
ed in eellars, a person must be there 
every day to regulate the temperature of 
the cellar. I find that the temperature of 
a good cellar will vary only a few degrees, 


YUM 


whether it is 40° below zero outside with 
uw strong northwest wind blowing, or 90° 
in the shade. A drain with both ends 
open very good ventilation. The 
drain should run underground for some 
distance from the cellar. There will be a 
constant current of air passing through it, 
but on account of the air going so far un- 
derground it will be practically the same 
temperature as the air in the cellar when 
it gets there. 

As to the cost of building a cellar and 
the labor of putting the bees into it, I 
didn’t put any cash into my bee cellar 
because I didn’t have any at the 
time the cellar was built. My cellar is 16 
feet square inside and six feet high. The 
sides and ceiling are made of old rail- 


gives 


cash 


road ties (the ties are keeping perfectly) 
and the doors are made of a little lumber 
and tarpaper. There are two doors to the 
cellar proper, then an eight-foot entrance- 
way and an outside door. The drain can 
be made of stone (in this country, at 
least.) Tile can also be used. 

I have been keeping bees only a few 
years but have wintered them very suc- 
cessfully. I know a man who has had bees 
for three years. He has never taken off 
any honey and has never had a swarm 
live over winter. He winters his bees out- 
then packages every 
spring. There wasn’t a day here last year 
between November 10 and the first of 
April that bees wintered outdoors could 
take a cleansing flight. 

The only attention my bees get from the 
time I put them in in the fall until I take 
them out in the spring is to go in occa- 
sionally and carefully put my ear against 
a hive, just to see if they’re still alive. I 
could just as well go to Florida for the 
winter as far as my bees are concerned.— 
Arba B. Cottrell, Wisconsin. 
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A FEW SCRAPS ABOUT QUEENS 


Life Need Never Become Boresome to the 
Beekeeper Who Is a Close Observer 





I’m not attempting to tell anyone how 
to raise queens—I am leaving that to the 
many who have the art down to a science. 
Neither is this a tale of unusual successes 

just a few curious incidents that may be 
of interest to those who liked to read of 
things just a little out of the ordinary. 

You’ve all heard the expression “scared 
stiff.” Have you ever seen a queen bee lit- 
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erally and actually in that condition? I 
have no other way to account for this be- 
havior. I was going through this colony, 
among others, ascertaining the amount of 
brood preparatory to making a few divi- 
sions. This particular hive was treated in 
no way differently from the rest—very 
little smoke being needed. I had taken 
out several frames when I caught sight of 
the queen. She was head first in a large 
drone cell near the bottom corner of the 
comb, apparently lifeless.. I grasped her 
gently by the wing and laid her in my 
hand. She lay there motionless and limp 
for perhaps two or three minutes—only 
her antennae moving. I then placed her 
on a comb leaning against the hive where 
the bees immediately “ringed” around 
her. Much to my surprise, in a minute or 
two more she was walking about—rather 
weakly but apparently O. K. I replaced 
the frames in the hive, and on the next 
visit she was still all right—remaining 
so until the colony was requeened in late 
summer. What caused her coma, I don’t 
know—lI’m sure she hadn’t been squeezed 
or rolled—but I rather think that for 
some reason or other she was badly fright- 
ened—treally “scared stiff.” 

Do queens received from the South ever 
go for a second mating flight? Either such 
can happen, or I received two virgins 
this spring. One came with a two-pound 
package which was installed in the ree- 
ommended way. The weather was cool—so 
cool that for about four days the bees had 
no flight whatsoever. On the fifth day it 
warmed up a trifle about noon time, when 
the sun shone off and on for a few hours. 
The next morning as I walked by this 
hive, I noticed a small ball of bees about 
a foot to one side of the entrance. Cu- 
rious to know just why they were there, 
I poked the stiffened cluster apart. There, 
in almost the very center, was the queen 
—also stiffened with the cold. I picked 
her up and carried her into the house 
where she quickly revived. When the day 
grew warmer I opened the hive that stood 
closest to the spot where I found the queen 
and found the bees queenless. I gave 
them the queen. They accepted her, but, 
of course, she proved worthless—never 
even starting to lay, although she looked 
fine. 

The other queen which I think was a 
virgin was introduced to a nucleus. She 
was accepted in four days but did not lay 
for about ten days afterwards. During this 
time I saw her at least once when she had 


just returned from a mating flight. She 
proved to be a fair queen. 

Were these two virgins or old queens 
mating again? Why didn’t the first one 
find her way back into the hive? My the- 
ory is that a cloud passing before the sun 
chilled off the atmosphere so that she was 
not quite able to make it. Either some 
bees were along with her or found her 
when she almost returned. 

Then there was the old queen from an 
attempted swarm that crawled into an 
adjacent hive. Instead of killing her the 
bees for some reason let her remain. I 
found the young queen (I had just re- 
queened this hive), which was not clip- 
ped, lying in front of the hive—dead, of 
course. The strangest part of it was the 
fact that while the bees allowed the 
strange queen to enter and kill their own 
queen, they almost immediately super- 
seded her. Bees sometimes do unexplain- 
able things like this, as every beekeeper 
knows. 

Another incident similar to this, but 
with an almost opposite result, occurred 
during the summer. I had neglected to re- 
move the cells in the top of a Demareed 
colony and a number of young virgins had 
hatched. Not knowing this to start with, 
I commenced shaking bees from an ap- 
parently finished super and had shaken 
several before I saw the reeently hateched- 
out queen cells. I then quit shaking and 
closed the hive for the time being, but 
thought that the laying queen below 
(which happened to be a large fine one) 
was gone for sure. The next morning I 
saw a large queen lying dead at the en- 
trance—but unclipped. To make sure, I 
opened the brood chamber after disposing 
of the remaining virgins on top, and there, 
fit as ever, walked the laying queen. 
Whether the bees killed the virgin (she 
did not look as if she had been balled) or 
the old queen, I naturally could not be 
certain of, but like to think that for 
onee the reigning queen successfully de 
fended her domain. 

And finally, a word about the virgin 
with a real homing instinct. An introduc 
ed queen had been killed by a virgin 
hatched from an overlooked queen cell. 
It was rather late in the summer so I re 
moved her, thinking the colony needed a 
laying queen to prepare the winter clus 
ter. The virgin was from good stock, how 
ever, so I placed her in a cage over an 
other colony. In doing so, I had held her 
by one leg in a manner that injured it, 
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causing it to drag. Three days later I took 
the cage over to a nucleus thirty or forty 
rods away, to introduce her there. In some 
way she escaped from the cage. I watched 
her fly around a bit and then closed the 
nucleus, hoping she would fly in among 
the bees at the entrance as the day was 
rather chilly. 

Three or four days later, I came to in- 
spect the hive from which I had removed 
her (the original one) to see if the laying 
queen had been accepted. I had clipped 
the queen I was attempting to introduce 
so was greatly disappointed to find an 
unclipped queen and no eggs in the hive. 
I was at a loss to understand this, when 
1 happened to see one back leg of the 
queen dragging. I at once remembered the 
virgin and had no ehoice but to believe 
that this was the same one. If so, her 
memory must have had remarkable tenac- 
ity as to her old location. She had been in 
a cage three days, and would have had to 
fly directly back to her original location 
as the day was too chilly to permit of 
much flying around. Even granting that 
she did get back, why did the bees ac- 
cept her? She had been gone long enough 
to be the same as a stranger. Perhaps she 
walked in “without knocking,’ so to 
speak, the bees probably not even ques- 
tioning her. Anyway, she must have made 
short work of what she considered an 
usurper, as the laying queen was nowhere 
to be found. Incidentally, I didn’t kill her 
but put her back into the nucleus—only 
this time she didn’t fly away from me. I 
figured (perhaps foolishly—I don’t know) 
that when she was able to do away with 
two adversaries, she had earned her life. 

Bees are treasure houses of incidents— 
no two days are exactly alike. One cer- 
tainly need never be bored, another rea- 
son beekeepers find their work so inter- 
esting. To my mind, this is no small ad- 
vantage—any work gains zest by fresh- 
ness from day to day, and apiculture is 
always that.—C. M. Isaacson, Middle Riv- 
er, Minnesota. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 





We have had a wide experience with 
about all the different ways of winter pro- 
tection, including the four-colony, the two- 
colony and the individual packing case. 
All of them brought our bees through in 
good shape. The above mentioned plans, 
also the waterproof ease took too much 


wits 


trouble and time in packing and unpack- 
ing and cost more than the permanently 
packed double-walled hive. One great ad- 
vantage in the double-walled hive is that 
the bees keep the early brood warm. 

We were much amused in reading in 
the “Niagara Falls Review” that in that 
vicinity apiarists are having a hard time 
filling orders for people who are asking 
for honey as an antidote for hay fever. 

Mr. Beyleveld’s plan (page 603, October 
Gleanings) to allow the escape of drones 
will work all right. We think though it is 
better to “stagger” the supers. 


Mr. Isaacson, on pages 605 and 606, 
makes a good point in his objection to fall 
feeding instead of the food chamber for 
winter stores. In this climate where we 
seldom have zero weather there are usu- 
ally opportunities for flight after feeding 
time. 

There is no guesswork or weighing nec- 
essary if a full shallow super of honey is 
left on the hive, and I am pretty well con- 
vinced that bees build up faster in the 
spring when natural stores are supplied. 
We believe we were among the first who 
used and advocated the food chamber. We 
have yet to learn of any beekeepers who 
have discontinued the use of the food 
chamber after having once adopted it. 


When I read the editorial on page 611 
in regard to the two-story brood chamber 
[ said to myself: “Well, here is another 
one.” For a number of years after I adopt- 
ed the food chamber system I did that 
very thing. When the real clover harvest 
was on I lifted the food chamber and after 
being sure the queen was below I put the 
queen excluder over the brood chamber, 
and if clover honey was coming in, I put 
two or more shallow supers over the queen 
excluder and the food chamber on top, 
taking care of any queen cells at the prop- 
er time. For the last seven seasons I have 
had a full-depth brood chamber over sev- 
eral of the colonies. There were few 
swarms and when I removed the extract- 
ing supers I invariably found the top 
brood chamber well filled with honey. I 
now keep two shallow supers under the 
queen excluder and leave them on all sum- 
mer. I will agree that full-depth combs in 
the food chamber might be better, but as 
my shallow supers are just one-half as 
high as the standard depth of the frames 
in the brood chamber there is little incon- 
venience. 

Any unprejudiced person will admit 
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that any system that will save time and 
money is well worth considering. The 
point that is so often made about forcing 
bees to warm up such a large area of space 
is not well taken. Place the thermometer 
on the bottom board of a hive containing 
the brood chamber only and it registers no 
more than one that has the double brood 
chamber. Place the thermometer six 
inches higher and they register the same. 
The bees are in the top of the hive where 
the temperature suits them. It will be just 
as warm up there with two supers as it 
would be with one. The top story is prob 
ably two-thirds full of early gathered hon 
ey and is pretty sure to be chuck full at 
the close of the fall bloom.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


It must be a fine thing to be a real sue 
cessful beekeeper on a big scale. Even be 
ing one of the small back-yard variety has 
its satisfaction and its thrills, but to do 
things on a large scale-—well, it would be 
wonderful. 

I think every man and woman to get 
the most out of life, should have time to 
read, to think, as well, and to have time 
for recreation. On the farm there is al 
ways work, both winter and summer—a 
never-ending routine of chores that must 
With the beekeeper there can be 
a whole winter, free to be devoted to men- 


be done » 


tal growth through study, to reading, to 
winter sports, to a winter spent in the 


sunny South, or to what have you. 


Doesn’t it look good to any hard-work 
ing man or woman! A time to make dreams 
come true, 

Honey-boy once wrote a big Ontario 
beekeeper for a job. The reply came hom: 
weeks later from the Bahamas. That in 
itself was an inspiration to the boy. “Per 
haps,” said he, “some day I, too, can holt 
day there if I can make my bees pay.” 

Isn’t it well to hitch our wagon to 4 
star? To keep the successful man before 
us as the ideal, then to go one better if 
possible? 

We talk and think of ideals, then just 
look in the daily papers and forget them. 
War, devastating and degrading, is a real 
ity at last and how we pray it may not 
reach out its mighty tentacles to get mor 
nations in its clutch. 

Then to shatter our ideals also is the 
present election campaign, and happy is 


the man or woman who has a discerning 
mind and some real common sense. Each 
party shouts of its superiority and makes 
impossible promises the while it berates 
its political opponents. Canada is torn 
apart by two aspiring new parties along 
with the older better known parties, and 
any man listening to all and reading all 
sides, must be left bewildered. 

Again all eyes are fixed on Alberta to 
see if Mr. Aberhart can make his social 
credit scheme work out. 

The N. R. A. was tried out and in that 
trying out great advancement was made. 
Perhaps this will be true of Alberta. Only 
in stagnation do we retrograde. 

We can thank our Maker these trouble- 
some days for a neighboring nation whose 
ideals are the same as ours, whose aim is 
peace, their passions, that lead to murder- 
ing our fellowmen in modern warfare, as 
yet unstirred. Thank God for our quiet 
homes, and for peace. 

In those hives securely packed outside, 
well-stored with winter rations for win 
not glimpse restful winters 
soon to be ours when we, too, have work- 


ter, can we 


ed hard enough to make it possible? Let 
us maintain our high ideals and think of 
the common weal of the human race rath- 
er than come to death grips with our fel- 
lowmen through greed. Go one better than 
the honey-bee and respect the rights of 
the workers in weaker hives.—Spinster 
Jane. 





Let’s Be Kind to Our Friend 

The different bee magazines of the 
United States have brought to our atten 
tion by their editorials the American 
Honey Institute. Month by month they 
indorse and praise the work being done by 
the Institute, and stress the vital need of 
funds to enable this great advertising me- 
dium to continue its fine work for the 
honey produeers. 

It has oceurred to me that the rank and 
file of beekeepers may not know what the 
Institute is. 
leok upon the Institute as a creation of 
the different manufacturers of beckeep 
ing supplies and the honey interests of 
our country. If this is your belief it would 
be well to learn the facts. 

[ ean not believe there are only 1000 
out of 800,000 beekeepers—one beekeeper 
out of 800—who are patriotic enough to 
the fraternity of beekeepers to support 
what has proved to be the greatest medium 
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for popularizing honey in the entire world. 
Is it that we are too poverty stricken as 
a class, that we simply put it off, or that 
we do not care if we sell our crop at a 
profit or at a loss? There must be a rea- 
son. 

Most of the cuuntries using the English 
language have copied our Institute or are 
contemplating starting one like it after 
seeing what it has accomplished for us 
here. I spent some time at the public li- 
brary looking over 30 different magazines 
of the current month in search of honey 
references in advertisements or in recipes 
for table use. In all, there were 17 maga- 
zines which contained articles, recipes or 
advertisements in which the word honey 
appeared. 

This looked very good to me. Wishing 
to know what improvement this was over 
past years | gathered together all the 
magazines on file for 1925 of the same 
month. In all there were only ten avail 
able. Keep in mind as you read this that 
the year 1925 was in boom times and mon 
ey was spent lavishly. I found the word 
honey did not exist as far as these maga 
zines were coneerned. IT looked over all ad 
vertisements and food recipes and the 
word honey did not appear even once, | 
found the competitive foods of honey well 
represented—sugar, maple sugar, Karo 
and molasses—both in advertisements and 
in cooking recipes. 

The difference between 1925 and 1935 
in magazine advertising we owe to the 
American Honey Institute. It is the lever 
which has given honey this wide publicity 
at little or no cost to the beekeepers of 
the United States. Baron Collier, the great 
advertising man states, “Action, Action, 
Brings Business. Advertising All Day and 
Every Day Gets Action.” We are having 
more action today in advertising honey 
than ever before. I am not doing it, you 
are not doing it, but the Institute is! 

Many of you may say: “The Institute 
has not helped me individually.” Can you 
be sure of this? What would you be getting 
a pound for your honey if the bakers, can- 
dy makers and many other interests had 
not been sold to the use of honey by the 
Institute? What would have become of the 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of honey which they are now con 
suming annually? Fifty-two weeks of the 
year they are using honey and they are 
advertising honey 365 days of the year in 
their printed advertisements and their 
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neon signs in the business sections of the 
different cities, “Honey Krushed Wheat 
Bread,” and so on. 

Remember, the Institute is not a selling 
organization, nor is it an organ of the big 
honey interests of the United States. It 
is working for all beekeepers all the time. 
If you are a eontributing member and 
you have any special problems to solve, 
see if the Institute can help you. You may 
be pleasantly surprised. 

Are you going to let 1000 men support 
the load which 800,000 should be earry 
ing? We, who have contributed, need our 
hard-earned dollars just as much as you 
do. We, however, are sold on honey and 
are willing to back our faith to the extent 
of a dollar or more; are you, friend? If 
actual eash is hard to find with you, you 
can contribute honey which will be ae 
cepted by the different men about the 
country appointed to receive donations of 
this kind. This honey will be sold for 
eash, and the amount eredited as a mem 
bership to the original donor. 

If you are a beekeeper, free born and 
living in a free land, help support your 
end of the load whieh is now being ear 
ried by too few individuals. Don’t wait 
for some one else to do it. You do it and 
you will be helping yourself as well as 
the American Honey Institute, which, 
after all, is your Institute.—Penn G. Sny- 
der, Dayton, Ohio. 





WINTERING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Outside Wintering With Adequate Protec- 
tion Is Preferable to Cellar Wintering 
During the winter of 1933-34 I wintered 

my bees in a cellar underneath my house. 
I lost almost all of them and'I do not 
want to winter any more bees that way. 
This past winter of 1934-35, I left my 
hives on their stands and packed six inches 
of dried leaves on all sides, held in place 
with burlap. I left a four-inch entrance 
and made a tunnel with a six-inch board 
by nailing two pieces of plaster lath 
across. That made it just the right height 
for bees to pass out. I did not lose any 
colonies despite the cold weather we had, 
the temperature in January ranging from 
10 to 35 below zero nearly every day. I 
will not hesitate to leave my bees out all 
winter in North Dakota. A good dry pack- 
ing for bees outside is far better in my 
opinion than cellar wintering.—J. Ran- 
nald, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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A Few High Lights of Detroit Convention 


E. R. ROOT 


The Banquet 

The big international congress at De- 
troit, Michigan, from October 5 to 10, 
has gone down in history as one of the 
great events in apicultural history. Per 
haps, the aggregate attendance of those 
ecming and going was not as great as the 
big meeting held at Valdosta, Georgia, 
last December, yet in point of good will, 
enthusiasm and helpful co-operation, it 
was fully the equal to it. The banquet on 
Tuesday evening, with Prof. J. M. Robin- 
son, of Alabama, as toastmaster, was a 
gorgeous affair and in point of attendance 
was fully the equal of the big banquet at 
Valdosta. witty 
introductions brought down the house time 
and again. 


Robinson’s effervescent 


There were perhaps more leaders of the 
industry represented on the program than 
there were at any previous meeting. We 
will not attempt at this time to give the 
list. With the exception of a very few, they 
appeared as indicated in the program giv 


en in our last issue, page 637. Now for 
the high lights. 
The American Honey Institute 

Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, Miss Mercedes 
Cranston, Miss Mary I. Barber of the 
Kellogg Company, and the various nutri 
tional experts of private corporations that 
feature honey along with their food prod 
ucts, gave us some very interesting in 
formation on the subject of honey as a 
food. Mrs. Jensen showed that the Insti 
tute had made many more contacts with 
bakers and private corporations for using 
honey in their various food products. Miss 
Cranston, Mrs. Jensen’s assistant, a gradu 
ate nutritional worker, showed that she 
will be a valuable addition to our Insti- 
tute staff. It was very evident that the 
American Honey Institute is introducing 
honey into avenues that would never be 
reached by the ordinary beekeepers, by 
the bee journals or the bee supply dealers. 
This is shown in the fact that most of the 
large lots of honey are already sold. It is 

















T. W. Burleson and wife, Waxahachie, Texas, as they stood out in front of the bus that conveyed 
us to the Ford plant at Dearborn. Mr. Burleron is the newly elected president of the American Hon- 


ey Producers’ Le 
Geo. W. Bohne, o 


ue. He with Russell H. Kelty, President of the American Honey Institute, and 
Luling, La., President of the Southern States Bee Federation, will preside at 


probably the greatest international congress of beekeepers at San Antonio ever held in America. 
Mr. Burleson is a leader in the South, a natural fluent speaker and the logical man to head up the 
League at this important meeting. 





ng 





to be regretted that the beekeepers over 
the country could not have been present 
to hear what these food experts had to 
say about how honey is going into other 
foods. 
Package Bees vs. Wintered Over Bees 
It developed between sessions that not 














Mr. and Mrs. Russell H. Kelty. Both worked 

hard to make the great Detroit Congress a suc- 

cess. Mr. Kelty is President of the American 

Honey Institute. He has been one of the main 

factors in putting Michigan in the front ranks 
as a honey producing state. 


u few of some of the most succesful hon- 
ey producers in the United States 
killing the remnant of their bees in the 


are 


fall, and buying package bees and put 
ting them on to combs of honey in the 
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spring. This matter has been brought up 
before, but it is more and more apparent 
that in the colder climates some big honey 
producers are finding it just as economi- 
cal, if not more satisfactory, to kill the 
bees that are left in the hives and 
use the reserve of stores in the combs for 
package bees next spring. It is not so sur 


few 


prising that some of the big honey produce 
ers are finding that 50 or 60 pounds of the 
choicest honey (needed to winter over a 
colony) would go a very long way toward 
buying package bees to put on the combs 
in the spring. It is argued that the bees 
from the South are young and fresh; bees 
old and 
die rapidly in the spring. 


worn out and 
Such 


need a lot of food and careful nursing to 


wintered over are 


colonies 


bring them through. 
In this 
that more and more package bees are used 


connection, it should be said 


to strengthen weak colonies wintered 
over. It the 


double up weak colonies in the same yard. 


was formerly practice to 
Now it scems to be more and more the cus 
tom to put one or two pounds of bees with 
the 


from the same yard. 


wintered-over lot instead of uniting 

It should be said, however, in all frank 
ness, that not everyone will find it practi 
cable to use package bees instead of those 
wintered over. Much will depend upon the 
class of stores, the age of the bees and 
the queen, the loeality and of the prob 


able winter losses. Most persons ean af 
ford to winter over. 
In this connection, it is rather inter 
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In the background is the bus that took some of the beekeepers out to the Ford plant. In front, from 
left to right: Miss Mercedes Cranston, of the American Honey Institute, Mr. K. Atkinson, Mrs. R. 
H. Kelty, and the ever-genial C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist at Ottawa. 
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the Associations aim for 1935. ery Asscciahiathe 


pa MWast /_4t this time 87 memberships porn 
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fermented, for the manu- 
facture of alcoholic bever- 
ages, particularly wine. This 
is the first time at any con- 
vention that buyers for the 
liquor business were in evi- 
dence. See reference to this 
on page 685. 


Some New and Old Facts on 
Honey 


Dr. R. E. Lothrop, Bureau 
of Chemistry and _ Soils, 
Washington, D. C., not only 
showed that the mineral 
content of honey was very 

important but also brought 
she out the very interesting 
fact that while honey is 
" slightly acid, it is not acid 





Wisconsin State Beekeepers chart that carries its own message. 


esting to note that a good many of the 
northern beekeepers pack their bees, go 
South for the winter and bring back pack- 
age bees in the spring in their own trucks. 
These are put on empty combs or used to 
strengthen weak colonies. 
Liquor Buyers 

Another thing that developed between 
the sessions and not from the platform at 
the convention was the number of buyers 
who came to Detroit, not as as beekeepers 
or bottlers of honey, but to pick up a stray 
earload of honey, first quality thin or 


forming in the digestive 
tract of the human body. 
It is quite the reverse—alkaline forming. 
Old people and children need more of the 
alkaline forming foods, and honey is one 
of them. This statement, coming from the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, is going to 
mean much to the beekeepers of the Unit 
ed States. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 
gave some very interesting information 
on the packing of honey. Sixty per cent 
of the honey sold in Canada goes out as a 
granulated honey with fine crystals. In 
other words, honey cream with fine crys 














Washburn-Crosby exhibit in the left background. The Kellogg Company exhibit at the right and the 
honey cakes and cookies submitted for the Institute cookery contests in the foreground. 
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tals is used to a very large extent in Can- 
ada. 

Fine air bubbles scattered all through 
honey in liquid form should be removed, 
says Dyce, not only because they make 
the honey look cloudy but because they 
encourage granulation when it is not 
wanted. The better the straining, the less 
granulation. 

These air bubbles if given time enough 
in a warm atmosphere will rise to the top. 
They ean be removed by filtration or by 
a vacuum. Dr. Dyce did not recommend 
the vacuum process for this purpose as it 
was expensive, nor did he recommend the 
method put out by the United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils because he 
felt filtration through a filter aid went 
too far in that it removed some of the 
flavor. 

In order to prevent regranulation, he 
said, the honey should be heated to 160 
degrees and then filtered through several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. It should be 
bottled and sealed while hot. Any residue 
of air bubbles left will rise to the top be- 
cause of the vacuum at the top of the jar. 
Both Dr. Dyce and Dr. Milum brought 
out the point that pollen grains and air 
bubbles encourage granulation. These 
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constitute nuclei around which crystals 
form. It therefore follows that filtration 
through strainer cloth is important. 

Diminishing Crops of Honey in the 

United States 

Harold J. Clay of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture Economies at Washington, D. C., 
brought out the somewhat startling fact 
that there are not only fewer beekeepers 
today in the United States than formerly 
but less honey is being produced. He also 
showed that there has been a great de- 
the relative amount of comb 
honey production to that of extracted. The 
lighter production of honey in sections he 
thought may be due to the general effect 
of the pure food law enacted in 1906. The 
public has now come to believe that hon- 
ey in bottles is not only cheaper but ab- 
solutely pure. In former days, it was be- 
lieved that the only pure honey was that 
in the combs and hence the relatively 
large consumption of comb honey in for- 
mer days. 

W. F. 


crease in 


Straub, president of the W. F. 


Straub & Co., Chicago, Ill., large packers 
of honey in tin and glass, stated that 
owing to the shortage of the crop and the 
rapid rise in prices, packers of honey in 
(Continued on page 695.) 











Exhibit at Detroit of the Michigan State College. The comb honey on the left speaks for itself. The 


wording in the chart in the corner reads, ‘‘Busy Bees Brin 


Bending Branches to the Commercial 


Orchardist.’’ The relative sizes to the two diagrams of apple show how the bees increase the size 
of the crop. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





An interesting and instructive 3l-page 
booklet entitled, “The Cause and Con- 
trol of Swarming in being the re- 
port of a conference held at Rothamsted, 
England, April 27, 1935, may be obtained 
by writing to the secretary, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts, 
England. The price is 1/6. 


Beas 
ces, 


. 

The California State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their 46th annual con- 
vention in Oakland, November 19, 20, and 
21. This is more than a state convention, 
for the beekeepers of all the five Pacific 
states have been invited and at this early 
date many have accepted the invitation. 
For details write to Cary W. Hartman, 
Secretary, Oakland, California. 

* 

A postal card dated September 13, 1935, 
from C. W. Rumsey, Dushare, Pa., reads 
as follows: “I just wanted you to know 
the glad news. There is the greatest flow 
of nectar on from several kinds of golden- 
rod and aster I have ever seen, and I have 
been with the bees for over 50 years. Wa- 
ter is dripping almost continuously from 
the entrances of hives and such fanning 
and humming I never heard at this time 
of the year.” 

+ 

The Washington State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-first annual 
state convention at Yakima, Washington, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 3 and 
4. An interesting program is in the mak- 
ing. Very important business is to come 
before the convention. Regular members 
are urged to attend. Beekeepers of Wash- 
ington are cordially invited. Visitors from 
neighboring states are welcome to the 
meeting. 

* 

The annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
ai the Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on November 4 and 5. Many new and in- 
teresting features have been added to the 
program, including the giving of many 
valuable prizes, such as (1) 25 pounds 
comb foundation, (2), one dressed turkey, 
(3) one crate of 50 five-pound honey pails, 
(4), two dressed chickens, two banquet 


tickets, ete. Many other prizes will be of- 
fered, and all who attend have an oppor 
tunity to draw for the prizes. 
* 

We quote from a letter received October 
3, 1935, from Mrs. M. F. Jensen, Secre 
tary of American Honey Institute, Madi 
son, Wis.: “It’s pretty difficult to believe 
that one company (the Gold Medal Foods, 
Incorporated) would spend a quarter of a 
million dollars for advertising and mer- 
chandising honey chocolate cake, but that 
is exactly what has happened. When the 
final details of the development reached 
our office we almost hit the ceiling. There 
is not a great deal of advertising to the 
words chocolate cake, but ‘honey choco 
late cake’ is new. We might just say that 
a quarter of a million dollars is being 
spent on merchandising honey.” 


A wonderful article on the “Defense of 
Insects,” taken from the Scientific Amer- 
ican, and reproduced in the Readers’ Di- 
gest for October, says that of the 500,000 
species only 300 are man’s “convicted ene- 
mies.” Among other useful services in- 
sects perform, it says that “without the 
aid of insect pollination, we would have 
practically no crops at all.” It refers to 
the value of bee venom in the treatment 
ef certain rheumatic conditions and of 
the value of bee moth in the killing of 
tuberculosis germs for which man has dis- 
covered no successful serum. The Scien- 
tific American, unlike some scientific pub- 
lications, is very careful in the selection 
of its copy and so we may consider the 
above article on insects authoritative. The 
Readers’ Digest is a magazine, by the way, 
that every thinking man and woman 
should read from cover to cover. The edi- 
tors of Gleanings both take it. 


* 

“The Cities of Wax,” is the title of a 
new book on bees and their life habits by 
Julie Closson Kenley, published by D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York and 
London. Mrs. Kenley, although unknown 
to the beekeeping world, has written 
many stories and her published books in- 

(Continued on page 703.) 
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Editorials 





The article by V. G. 
Milum in this issue, 


page 662, is a mile- 


Greater 
Wax Moth stone in the study of 
wax moth, particu- 


larly the lesser wax moth. Unless some- 
thing comes out better in the meantime it 
will appear in the next edition of the 
\ BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 


Lesser vs. 


Modern Trends Tere appear to be 


; a . at least three trends 
in Wintering with reference to 


wintering bees. The 
first is that of wintering out of doors in 
food chamber, or double-story hives. The 
proper use of the food chamber helps to 
insure populous colonies to go into winter 
quarters and this is one of the most im- 
portant requirements for successful win- 
tering. 

There is one advantage in favor of the 
food chamber hive for wintering that 
needs to be emphasized, viz., the winter 
eluster is usually found near the middle 
ef the two-story hive, where the two sets 
of combs come close together.-The small 
spaces between the two sets of combs per- 
mit the bees to move laterally, onto fresh 
honey. In the olden days some beekeepers 
purposely punched a hole through the cen- 
ters of the combs in the fall to permit the 
bees to pass from comb to comb without 
having to go over the top or underneath 
the combs. 

The second trend is towards using hon- 
ey or natural stores, instead of sugar 
syrup for winter bee food. By reserving an 
ample amount of honey for each colony, 
by using a food chamber on each hive, 
much unnecessary labor is saved. This 
simply means that many beekeepers are 
letting their bees feed themselves instead 
of taking away the honey that rightfully 
belongs to them and then feeding sugar 
syrup to make up the deficiency in honey. 

It used to be thought that it was nec- 
essary to feed at least one 10-pound pail 
of thick sugar syrup late in the fall, re- 
gardless of the amount of honey in each 
hive, in order to correct the possible bad 
effects of late-gathered honey of inferior 
quality. This practice may be feasible in 





wad 


the far North, where bees get few if any 
winter cleansing flights, or, where bees are 
wintered in cellars. Ordinarily, populous 
colonies wintered outside will winter suc- 
cessfully on honey. 

The third trend is towards somewhat 
less insulation or winter packing. Bee- 
keepers in the North are changing over 
from excessive packing, such as was for- 
merly given in quadruple cases, to a mod- 
erate amount of packing of hives placed 
singly or in pairs. Special emphasis is be- 
ing placed on young queens introduced in 
the early fall, young bees, an abundance 
of stores and a suitable windbreak to pro- 
tect bees from cold winter winds. 


In “The Canner” of 
September 21 ap- 
pears one of the best 
articles on the sub- 
ject of honey and its general uses in con- 
nection with other foods that was ever 
published, entitled, “Honey Has Been 
Tamed.” It was written by W. F. Ardis, 
and is so well done that it will do a world 
of good for the general honey business in 
the United States. It occupies two full 
pages of “The Canner,” a magazine that 
has a very wide circulation. It is one of 
the most readable articles on honey that 
was ever published. It first begins with 
the statement of the unique qualities of 
honey as a house food, its value for new 
born babies by supplementing mother’s 
milk with honey; its value to athletes 
using honey as an “energizing diet.” It 
tells how honey improves a loaf of bread, 
how it may be used in marmalades and 
other foods of similar nature. 


‘“‘Honey Has 
Been Tamed” 


Our readers should help to support an 
article of this kind and we suggest that 
they write enclosing 10 cents to “The Can- 
ner” Magazine, 140 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., for a copy of their issue for 
September 21, containing the article on 
honey by W. F. Ardis. If you do this, it 
may inspire the publishers to publish an- 
other article on the same subject. Too 
often erroneous information is published 
about honey. Here is a most refreshing ex- 
ception. 
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Southern States There will be held 
at Nashville, Tenn., 


Beekeeping Fed-o) December 2, one 
eration Meeting of the most impor- 

tant meetings ever 
held in America, to consider the bee pack- 
age question. Nashville is just about half- 
way between the northern and southern 
beekeeping interests. This will make it 
possible for both sections to be repre- 
sented. In view of the fact that the N. R. 
A. was declared by the Supreme Court as 
unconstitutional, there is fear that the 
A. A. A. of a similar purpose for the ag- 
ricultural interest may meet the same fate. 
If so, the bee package agreement, that 
has worked so satisfactorily under the 
A A. As, null and void. 
There will be again a general cutting of 
prices, poor quality of bees and queens, 


will become 


and no end of complaints. By a friendly 
co-operation of all interests this state of 
affairs could be avoided just as many in- 
dustries in the country are still living up 
te the spirit and purpose of the N. R. A. 

As is pointed out elsewhere, page 679, 
the demand for package bees from the 
North greater than 
ever. Under the old order of cutting prices 


will become much 
many of the package men would quit the 
business. Under the code they can make a 
moderate profit. Without it, there would 
be chaos and the North could not get its 
requirement of and really 
worth-while queens. The North should be 
equally interested with the South in pro 


young bees 


tecting the bee package industry. 

The Supreme Court, now in session, will 
soon pass on some of these questions and 
a decision on A, A. A. may be rendered at 
or before the time the meeting is held in 
Nashville. 

An interesting program is being pre 
pared by the following: President Geo. 
W. Bohne, of the Federation; Morley Pet 


tit, representing Canada and the North; 
E. G. LeStourgeon, of the Beekeepers’ 


Mr. Julian Alli 
son, Nashville, Tenn. The speakers will 
be carefully selected will be 
an opportunity for discussion be- 
tween the papers or addresses. 


Item, San Antonio; and 


and there 
given 


The meeting place is the Andrew Jack 
Hotel, Nashville, The 
date, December 2, twice already announce 
ed in this journal, was accepted by the 
Secretary, G. G. Puett, of the Federation 
at Detroit, after a conference with the 
retiring president of the League, J. W. 


son December 2. 
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Newton, and President-elect Tom Burle- 
son. The reason for accepting the 2d, in 
place of the 9th, was to give the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the League an oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting in Nashville 
on the 2d, then a conference in Washing- 
ton from the 9th to the 15th. 

Many beekeepers of the North who are 
contemplating going South anyway should 
make their plans to go by way of Nash- 
ville. They will get a cordial greeting and 
valuable information on 
stop in the South. 

If you are a large user of package bees 
it will pay you to go to Nashville whether 
you expect to pass the winter in the South 
er not. 


some where to 


Why a Scarcity At the Detroit con- 


vention it was 


of Honey? brought out that 
bottlers were hav 


ing difficulty in finding sufficient table 
honey to meet their requirements. What 
is the explanation? 

In the first place, the general crop this 
H. J. Clay of the Government 
Market Reports, is the shortest that has 
R. C. Kelty, 
President of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Instructor in Culture at State 
College, and a honey producer himself, re 
ports that the honey in 
sold. Others reported 
same for 


year, says 


been known in many years. 


Bee 
Michigan is all 


t Detroit much the 
respective 


their states. 


Second, much of the honey this season 
was too thin and inclined to ferment. The 
wet weather did not permit it to ripen. 
Bottlers could not use it. 

Third, like it or not, the 
liquor interests of the country found that 
this fermenting honey was just right for 
their 


whether we 


purpose and they are buying large 
amounts of it. They find, just as they did 
in Canada, that honey is much better for 
the making of their products, espeecally 
wine, than any of the other sugars. Honey 
flavor, and other 


beet, corn 


mineral elements, 
not 


sugar, or gluecase. 


has 


substances found in cane, 


Fourth, we received a tip the other day 


from an inside souree, that the makers of 
the best 


place of glucose or corn sugar and for the 


candies are now using honey in 
same reason that the liquor interests are. 

Fifth, last but not least, the activities 
of the American Honey Institute have 
greatly stimulated the use of honey in 
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baked goods. The net result of all this is 
that honey is recognized as a supplemen- 
tary food today as it never was before. 
Will the price of honey advance sharp- 
ly? In our opinion, no. It might go up a 
eent. A sharp advance would simply mean 
that the liquor interests, the bakers and 
eandymakers would go back to glucose, 
corn sugar, or When the 
price of honey goes too high, the bakers 
invariably turn to invert sugar syrup in- 


invert sugar. 


stead, which costs only one cent more as a 
rule than granulated sugar. When the 
price of honey is too high, the bottlers 
can not meet the competition of jellies and 
jams. The housewife will substitute these 
produets and honey will go begging on 
the shelves of the grocer. Beekeepers who 
are holding their honey in their ware- 
houses expecting a sharp advance of two 
or three cents will probably be disappoint- 
ed. We would like to see the beekeepers 
get a big price for their honey, but his- 
tory has shown that when the price is sev 
eral cents above sugar the housewife and 
the manufacturer will buy the cheaper 
sweet. Both Clifford Muth, of Cincinnati, 
and W. F. Straub on the floor of the con- 
vention at Detroit called attention to this 
danger of too high a price for honey. 
We must not 
soared in 


forget that when honey 
War, 
sugar was rationed to only a -pound per 
family. It was out of the picture and in 
no wise a competitor of our product. Hon- 


price during the Great 


ey was the only concentrated sweet avail- 
jumped from 8 
cents in car lots to 18 cents and 20 cents. 


able and, of course, it 


Another great 
nor is it likely, and if it does the United 
States will not get into it. Until it does, 
and sugar rationed, honey can not take a 
sharp rise. Sugar will hold it down be 
cause the ice 


war has not come yet, 


eream makers, bakers and 
eandymakers, and the liquor interests will 
buy glucose, corn sugar or invert sugar 
syrup. A sharp rise in the price of honey 
would drive it out of the avenues of pres 
ent consumption and we would have a 
serious time in getting it back. 


Even though Na- 
tional Honey Week, 
November il to 17, 


has been mentioned 


Lest We 
Forget 


in reeent remind you 
again of this week, which is so important 


issues, May we 


easeeaa 


to the beekeeping industry and also to 
individual beekeepers? 

During these seven days all agencies 
interested in honey have an opportunity to 
unite their efforts in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the publie the food value of hon- 
ey, nature’s oldest and choicest sweet. Just 
think of what might be accomplished for 
an industry during National Honey Week 
if all beekeepers could co-operate whole- 
heartedly and intelligently. Thousands of 
people who know about honey but do not 
use it regularly, may be induced to in 
clude it in their diet. 

Beekeepers who wish to undertake a 
National Honey Week program may write 
to the American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, immediately for sugges- 
tions and suitable printed material for 
putting on a real Honey Week. Let’s do all 
in our power to make the coming National 


Honey Week the best ever. 
eee 


For many years the 


The Toronto 
Bee Meeting 


Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association has met 
in Toronto during 
late November. This vears it is to be held 
at the King Edward Hotel, November 20- 
22. An unusual program is in store for 
those who attend. In the past quite a num- 
ber of beekeepers from the United States 
have attended this meeting, and doubt- 
less many are planning to be present this 
year. Beekeepers on this side of the line 
have much in common with Canadian bee- 
keepers. We hope it may be possible for 
many of our beekeepers to take advantage 
of this convention, also to enjoy the genu- 
ine Canadian hospitality. 


Aster for Win- 
ter Stores 


While not equal to 
the best clover or 
other light table 
honey, aster honey, 
if well ripened and sealed in the combs, 


good winter stores. All fall honey, with 


colony strong and well protected, makes 


the exeeption of honeydew, other things 
being equal, will bring the bees through 
the winter. But beware of unripe aster 
if the colony is weak. We have learned 
that it is not so much a matter of the 
kind of stores, if enough, as it is of 
young bees, lots of them and protection 
against prevailing winds. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, October 4. 

Weather: The weather could not be 
more pleasant if we had ordered it, with 
days that are warm without being hot and 
nights that are cool without being cold. 
Of course, it is not honey weather, as 
practically all nectar-producing flowers 
have passed. Some days we can see many 
clouds passing over and we can look for a 
rain most any time. In fact, we had a few 
drops Sunday. Not enough to say it rain- 
ed, but still it proved that there is yet a 
supply up there somewhere. 

Honey Crop: The making of the 1935 
honey crop is a thing of the past, although 
scme beekeepers report bees working well 
on bluecurl up to a few days ago. This 
plant comes up in late summer and in 
some favored localities will often give a 
good fill-up for winter. The plant has a 
strong turpentine scent and the honey 
granulates very quickly. Considerable of 
the honey crop has gone to market at vary- 
ing prices. Some of the balance has been 
piaced in bonded warehouses while the 
remainder is in all kinds of places, from 
the beekeeper’s back yard, barn or garage 
to the privately owned warehouse. Fortu- 
nate is the fellow who has a nice lot of 
honey, with no pressing obligations, who 
likes his business and can sit back and 
prepare for next year’s work, with nary a 
care for the morrow. 


The market for honey is getting strong- 
er and the demand from buyers is also 
more pronounced. That is, they come 
around more frequently and are offering 
more than when the crop was first har- 
vested. All agricultural crops are higher 
in price. When large armies are being 
mobilized all foodstuffs are likely to ad- 
vance in price and honey is no exception. 
The writer recently looked over some old 
copies of the Western Honey Bee for the 
years 1917 and 1918. White honey is 
quoted in 1917 at 10 cents and in 1918 at 
22 cents. Who gets the profit? Very few 
of us were able to sell at the latter price. 
In case of war are we likely to get those 
war time prices again? 

Beeswax: Beeswax is a little more in 
demand with a stronger tone in the mar 
ket. 

Miscellaneous: A story comes to the 


writer like this: A buyer for a San Fran- 
cisco house bought 500 cases of honey from 
a producer at a very low price. Later he 
called on another beekeeper, saying that 
he had bought so-and-so’s honey, quoting 
a price % cent below the price paid, and 
got the second lot. This is only a sample 
of many beekeepers’ business-i-tis. The 
loss on 50 cases of honey would pay for 
membership in a beekeepers’ club and sub- 
scription to a bee journal for half a life- 
time. They could at least get information 
that would keep them informed as to what 
they should get for their honey. All too 
many beekeepers sell to the first buyer 
who makes an offer and swallow his story 
of a big crop and a low price as orthodox. 
We are no shining example of business 
success but we do try to keep informed 
of crop prospects and crop carry-overs and 
from such information as we have, form 
our own opinion as to a fair price that we 
should receive for honey. After nearly 40 
years of California beekeeping we some- 
times wonder at the stupidity of some of 
our own actions in the past years. For in- 
stance, selling honey at 3% cents a pound. 
Common sense tells us that it can not re- 
main at that price long. Nothing but ab- 
solute necessity should cause a beekeeper 
to sell at such a price. No foodstuff will 
-long remain below the cost of production. 
«Honey will keep, as it is not perishable 
-like so many farm crops and there is al- 
ways a market. We have a wonderful vo- 
cation with a freedom given to few pro- 
ducers and still many are dissatisfied. If 
we can have a few tons of honey in the 
shed and no obligations it is a very sat- 
isfied feeling. —- L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 
eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, October 4. 

Weather: The sun still shines in north 
ern California, although we have had one 
light rain. As far as the bees are concern 
ed, we are ready for the rain and the 
more we have of it during the next few 
months the better beekeepers will be 
pleased. 

Honey Crop: There are still a few of 
the old timers who “got some honey” and 
the most of these rushed their honey onto 
the market, thus fixing a lower price. More 
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honey is being held in the hands of pro- 
ducers than usual. 

Beeswax: An increased number of bee- 
keepers are planning to turn in their wax 
to be made into foundation for the early 
honey flow of 1936. There is a demand for 
the wax the beekeepers want to sell. 

Miscellaneous: The majority of bee- 
keepers who requeen in the fall have fin- 
ished and have their bees in condition for 
winter. The same is true of the beekeep- 
ers who requeen in the spring. The past 
season has shown all wide awake beekeep- 
ers that it pays to requeen in the spring 
or fall—and that means once a year for 
migratory beekeeping. 

Now that the crop of 1935 is about fin- 
ished, it is interesting to study the dif- 
ference of opinions of beekeepers with 
reference to their plans of production. 
Here in the star thistle district we have 
two plans. The first is the greatest pro- 
duction from the smallest number of colo- 
nies; the second, double the number of 
colonies for the same production. Strange 
as it may seem this is the way it has 
worked out this season, each plan produc- 
ing the same amount of honey. Then why 
double the number of colonies? Next sea- 
son will likely show the same conditions. 

The eucalyptus district is rapidly filling 
up and threatens to become overstocked. 
There is less danger from sptay poisoning 
than in the orchards. However, it is safe 
to say that orchardists are learning more 
of the value of bees for pollination and 
are more careful about spraying. One of 
our progressive cherry orchardists who a 
few years ago believed bees an injury to 
orchards, was induced to try bees after 
a failure of crops. He bought a lot of bees 
and placed them in the center of his or- 
chard. He has had a crop each year since. 
Now he tells us that bees are a fine in- 
vestment as pollinators, to say nothing of 
the honey. 

Beekeepers of several counties have suf 
fered severe losses from airplane dusting. 
The bees of Yolo County, ineluding the 
U.S. Pacifie States Bee Culture Field Sta 
tion at Davis and the University of Cali 
fornia bees at Davis, have practically all 
been killed. This same thing happened to 
the University bees last year. This matter 
of airplane dusting is indeed a serious one 
and if it continues to grow as it has dur- 
ing the past few years, the beekeepers may 
expect much trouble.—-Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, California. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA, October 5. 

Weather: The rainfall in British Colum- 
bia this summer has been decidedly below 
the average. Early spring rains gave 
promise of a good flow from clover. Dur- 
ing fruit blossom the weather was ideal 
and the bees had their full share of any 
nectar there was to be had. Also during 
maple bloom. In June and July we had 
more than our share of wind, and this in 
addition to two or three very hot spells, 
dried everything up, and it looked as 
though the clover flow would suffer from 
the drouth. As a matter of fact, this did 
happen in many places, and had it not 
been for a interlude of two or 
three days of intermittent rain we should 


welcome 


have had none at all. Some good rains in 
the second week of September freshened 
things up and from then to present date 
(October 5) we have had hot dry weather 
with the glass still high and rising. 
Honey Crop: Notwithstanding all these 
apparent assets the honey crop was on 
the whole disappointing after our high 
hepes in early spring, although some pro 
ducers in 
with their harvest. Many report a darker 
honey than usual, for some unknown rea- 


certain districts were satisfied 


son, and this we certainly attribute to the 
drouth and drying up effect of the winds. 
Final reports are not yet to hand, but it 
would appear there is every prospect of 
the bees storing up a good winter supply, 
owing to the prolonged Indian summer. 
During October we should know just what 
surplus the various districts produced, but 
we fear our high hopes of spring have 
not been fulfilled. 
Miscellaneous: Since our last 
have to report the passing of our late pro- 
vineial apiarist, Mr. W. J. Sheppard, who 
was associated with the beekeeping activi 
ties of the provinee for very many years. 


notes we 


Since his superannuation about five years 
ago he still aeted as inspector for Van- 
eouver Island, and although latterly not 
in the best of health his passing came as 
somewhat of a shock to his many friends. 
He was always a special friend to the 
small beekeeper and amateur, and dis- 
tanee was no object when a beginner need- 
ed help and adviee. His passing will be 
mourned by his many friends. 

Our present apiarist, A. W. Finlay, is 
indefatigable in his efforts to consolidate 
the beekeepers of the provinee and is now 
making tentative plans for the annual reg 
istration of all apiarists. This would cer 
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tainly simplify reports as well as inspec- 
tion work and we are in hopes this will be 
carried out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture.—Florence A. Greenwood, Vancouver 
Island, B. C. 

eee 


MANITOBA, October 3. 

Weather: The past season is described 
by some as the best July and the worst 
August for the production of honey since 
they started with bees. The weather has 
not been good for bee inspection as it has 
been cloudy and cool. Last night brought 
the first frost worth mentioning. 

Honey Crop: Extracting is not finished 
except with the small producers. Thirty 
to two hundred pounds to the colony is 
the variation in yield. Strong wintered 
colonies and early packages had a de- 
cided advantage in that splendid weather 
in July but late May and June packages 
were not ready. Bees worked well in sec- 
tions in July and a lot of fine comb honey 
is coming on this market this fall. 

Honey Sales: Buyers have been very 
active but prices are lower, due to a great 
rush to sell by nearly every producer. 
Prices are now based on 7 cents for tens. 
Once before we had this price and all the 
honey was out of the hands of producers 
before Christmas, then the price went up 
to 9 cents before spring. I will not be sur- 
prised if this experience is repeated in 
the spring of 1936. 

Miscellaneous: A recent report on im- 
ports of package bees received from the 
Customs at Ottawa credits Manitoba with 
bees to the value of $87,338 in the spring 
of 1935. This was more than three times 
as much as any other province and an in- 
crease of $12,718 over the previous year 
for Manitoba. 

We have 
bees in this province this year than were 
Paid registration 
gave us money enough to cover about the 
entire province. The percentage of dis- 
ease found greater than other 
years. Inspectors are still at work on fine 


inspected more colonies of 


registered last year. 


was no 


days cleaning up the corners of their ter 
ritory and checking apiaries where dis- 
ease was found. We are hopeful of getting 
splendid results from the activities of our 
inspectors this year—-L. T. Floyd, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

eee 


KANSAS, October 10. 


Weather: The weather in Kansas re- 
mained hot and dry until about the mid- 


dle of August. At that time a series of 
rains came which cooled the air, and a 
combination of moisture and cooler weath 
er enabled the plants to make a good 
growth. It was ideal growing weather for 
smartweed plants and they began to se- 
srete nectar in northern Kansas during 
the last week of August and continued 
through the month of September. Rains 
came at an opportune time during Sep 
tember. On the first of September a co 
pious rain of an inch or more was rather 
general over the eastern half of the state. 
Western Kansas received something less 
than an inch. Another rain which came 
on September 7 was widespread over the 
state. Following this, on September 25, 
there was from 1 to 3 inches of rainfall 
over the state. All during the month of 
September, when the temperatures during 
the day F., the bees 
brought in nectar from the smartweed. 


rose above 60° 

Honey Crop: The smartweed honey flow 
is extended well over the eastern half of 
the state. In the south-central area the 
honey flow came about the middle of Sep 
tember, whereas in the northern region it 
was during the latter part of August and 
continued into September. The honey in 
the southcentral area is a blend of alfalfa 
and smartweed, very mild in flavor. The 
smartweed honey in northern Kansas is 
a pure smartweed honey, very mild in fla 
vor as compared with normal smartweed 
honey. The honey crop from this blend in 
this latter region is equal to or more than 
the crop from white sweet clover and 
white clover. In other words, the smart 
weed honey crop of Kansas is of very 
high grade for this particular flavored 
honey. 

Beeswax: Several beekeepers who op 
erate large numbers of colonies have not 
been selling their beeswax but are hold 
ing it to use for manufacturing founda 
tion. These same beekeepers at the pres 
ent time have enough foundation on hand 
to supply them for another year. Beeswax 
is selling for 18 to 20 cents a pound. 

Miscellaneous: During August the Kan 
sas Beekeepers’ Association held its an 
nual meeting and elected officers. These 
officers for the ensuing year are: Presi 
dent, O. A. Keene, Topeka, Kans.; Vice 
President, J. F. Rule, Chanute, Kans.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Stewart, High 
land, Kans. This annual meeting was held 
at Washburn Park, Topeka, Kansas, on 
August 11. 
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The two large fairs in the state, name 
ly, the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka, and 
the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson, 
were very successful. The bee and honey 
exhibits were as large as usual and evi- 
dently there is more interest being taken 
by some beekeepers in this work. 

With the fall honey flow from smart- 
weed there has been increased activity in 
colonies there sufficient young 
bees to carry colonies into winter in good 
condition. There also is sufficient honey 
for the colonies’ needs during the fall, 
winter and spring. Beekeepers who had 
to feed extensively this past spring are 
laving plenty of honey with the colonies 
this fall_—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 


and are 


SOUTHERN INDIANA, October 1. 

Weather: This has indeed been a pecu- 
liar The wet 
cold up to nearly July. Then it became hot 
and dry. The thermometer registered 100 
and above every day for weeks. Then the 
last of September the 


season. weather was and 


weather became 


eccld and wet. However, on the whole it 
has not been a bad season. Sweet clover 
yielded fairly well and the flow from 
smartweed has been the best in years. 
Colonies are in good shape with hives 
packed full of honey for winter. Aster 


and goldenrod promise a good flow from 
now until late Oetober. 

Miscellaneous: I had a boy working for 
me who had never seen a real honey flow 
till the smartweed came. I explained about 
told whenever the 
bers were troublesome to stop up the en- 


robbers and him rob- 
tranees of the hives with grass. One day 
I saw him tearing around the bee lot stuf- 
fing up the entrances. He had about fifty 
stopped up and was making rapid progress 
on the rest. I him what was the 
idea and he said all the bees were robbing. 
I explained that a honey flow was on and 
the bees were working and not robbing. 
The bees with pollen on their legs were 
clustered on the grass in the entrances and 
seemed to say, “What the heck?” 

I believe few beekeepers realize the 
great advantage there is in leaving a large 
quantity of honey on the hives. This sea- 
son we made increase and where we had 
some three-frame colonies we put in three 
frames of honey; enough, so I thought. On 
others of equal strength we set hives filled 
with honey as we had no other place for 
them. We were greatly surprised to see 
how much faster these colonies with 70 


asked 
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pounds of honey built up than those with 
15 or 20. Bees certainly take inventory 
of their stock and keep brood rearing well 
below the danger point. 

Honey is in fair demand considering 
how other things sell. Bakers are using 
more honey every year in bread making 
and they report the honey bread outsells 
the other.—Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 


WESTERN OHIO, October 8. 

Weather: The weather all through Sep- 
tember was cool and dry, very unfavor- 
able for work by the bees. Very little nee- 
tar has been gathered through this period. 

Honey Crop: This was one of the most 
peculiar seasons in all our experience in 
the commercial honey business. One yard 
would produce a fair crop while another 
yard not over four miles away would pro- 
duce practically no surplus. While clover 
was abundant also sweet clover and mois 


conditions 


ture more favorable than a 
year ago, vet there was no nectar. Hence 
the honey crop in northwestern Ohio was 


almost a failure. 


Aster is now in full bloom but it is too 
eold for So fall 


which looked very promising is very dis 


bees to work. our flow 


appointing. Conditions of honey plants 
eontinue to look well. One would eonsider 
tlle outlook for 1936 


Conditions of bees are equally good. Where 


very eneouraging. 
beekee pers extraeted too close, expecting 
a fall flow they may have to feed to carry 
their bees through the winter. Those bee 
keepers who use the food chamber are not 
worrying about the bees having enough 
stores for winter and spring. About four 
adopted the food chamber 
to the 
old practice of a cham- 
ber. It takes about 50,000 pounds of hon- 


yvears ago we 


system and we would not hack 


g0 
one-story brood 
ey to winter our bees. This is a lot of hon- 
ey but when the price of sugar is almost 
equal to that of honey, it would be fool- 
ish to extract honey and feed sugar. 
Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are getting 
ready to pack their bees for winter. At the 
still extracting 
honey and have six more yards to finish 
the The 
cold that late extracting was very slow. 
This season for the first time in a number 
of years we have requeened every colony. 


present writing we are 


season’s work. weather was so 


In a good many years this was very nec 
essary. So we are all set for the coming 
season. Honey is selling at a fairly good 
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price. About 7 cents is the prevailing 
price. It is about all sold, and there will 
not be any carry-over.—Fred Leininger, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


GEORGIA, October 7. 

Weather: Summer showers lasted two 
weeks longer than usual. This was not det- 
rimental to the honey plants as they con- 
tinued to grow and flourish, but it did in- 
terfere with the work of the bees greatly; 
consequently we had a very short fall flow 
(Mexican clover mostly). Yellow, slender 
goldenrod is coming into bloom with a 
heavy growth, and more generally distrib- 
uted than ever before. The beekeepers are 
expecting enough from this source togeth- 
er with the remainder of the Mexican clo- 
ver to winter the bees, and they are now 
removing the clover honey. 


Honey Crop: Because of no general rain 
the honey crop is short in about 30 per 
cent of the state’s area. When rain did 
come it continued steadily throughout the 
mountain section, which accounts for the 
almost failure of the famous sourwood 
honey crop. At the present time asters 
and goldenrods are out over the entire 
state, and bees are very busy gathering 
pollen and storing honey, but the nights 
are cool, and the bees have entirely quit 
building comb, or much capping. Conse 
quently they are filling up the brood nest, 
crowding the queen out. The beekeepers 
are still to the good since there will be 
plenty of honey right down around the 
brood nest to winter the bees on, and all 
the supers can be removed where this has 
occurred, and the bees confined to one 
story, which is ideal for wintering. 


Miscellaneous: For the first time since 
the organization of the Georgia State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, July 3, 1920, we 
will not have a meeting this year because 
of the absence of our president, H. F. 
York, Jesup, Ga., and the long vacation of 
our secretary and treasurer, J. B. Hunter, 
Quitman, Ga., who is on a visit to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Honey has been moving satisfactorily, 
but prices have been extremely low, and 
have not advanced any in the last twelve 
months. The beekeepers think that prices 
should advance along with other foods, 
but nothing has been done about it, and 
they are not holding their honey for bet- 
ter prices.—J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


FLORIDA, October 5. 

Weather: Cool nights and mornings are 
with us. While we have not experienced 
any extremely hot days this past summer, 
the fall weather is always welcome. We 
have had an excess of rain throughout the 
state during the summer, and in some sec- 
tions this has damaged the fall blooming 
nectar producing plants. How much, re- 
mains to be seen. The Everglade section 
has had lots of water during and since the 
storm. The undrained land where the sun- 
flower grows has been covered with water 
for quite a while, but if this goes off there 
is still hope for a crop from this source. 


Honey Crop: The yield from all sources 
for the central part of the state for the 
season has been a disappointment. The 
orange was almost a total failure, very 
little saw palmetto, and in our section 
black mangrove was a failure—no sur 
plus. This is the section from Daytona 
Beach south along the Halifax River. 
Some report a light yield further south 
from this source down among the keys. 
The plant had ample bloom but the nee 
tar was not there. Cabbage palmetto gave 
us the only surplus extracted this season 
in our section. Most of the bees are back 
on the orange locations now waiting for 
the 1936 erop, which we hope will be a 
better one. 





The northwestern part of the state pro- 
duced about 50 per cent of a crop. The 
spring flow from titi and other sources 
was fair but the tupelo was spotted from 
50 per cent to a normal yield in a few 
cases. The grade of the tupelo was of the 
best, so this will help some to take care 
of the low yield. 

Honey in a wholesale way is moving 
good with us, owing to the scarcity, and 
in most instances a few cents higher per 
pound than last season. 


Miscellaneous: Some beekeepers are dis- 
couraged and are advertising their bees 
for sale, but this is always the case after 
a bad season. But after twenty years with 
the bees we think this a bad time to sell, 
for we hardly ever have two failures right 
together and next year may be a hummer. 
Anyway, the only way to make a success 
with beekeeping is to stick to it through 
thick and thin, and with plenty of hard 
work one can make a nice profit some 
scasons. Very few have made a fortune, 
but you can, if you will give the bees half 
a chance, make a good living. I know 
personally beekeepers in this state who 
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did not feel the depression nearly so much 
as others, and the writer happens to be 
one of them.—N. Forehand, DeLand, Fla. 


ONTARIO, October 10. 

Weather: At this date we are busy 
feeding the bees for winter and repair- 
ing packing cases and doing other work 
incidental to the work that is always nec- 
essary every fall if we wish to winter our 
bees properly in this northern latitude. 
For the past month the weather has been 
much colder than the average and I think 
that this condition applies quite general- 
ly over all of Ontario insofar as I can 
learn. 

Honey Crop: Latest reports state the 
buckwheat crop is but 25 per cent of nor- 
mal yield, this, of eourse, being caused 
by drouth in many localities and cool 
weather during the latter part of August. 
In our own apiaries we have just double 
the amount of buckwheat that we had a 
year ago, and while the price of buck- 
wheat honey is not high, yet the crop will 
cover all feeding bills and leave a snug 
balance. Final reports on the white honey 
crop show that it about equals that of 
last year, and that means better than an 
average yield for the province. 

Miscellaneous: Bees appear to be in 
good condition with some of our apiaries 
having all too many bees in the hives to 
suit us. Amount of feeding to be done lo- 
eally is about normal and where second 
stories are used for winter, little feeding 
will be necessary. As many know, we do 
not like the double brood nest either with 
full depth super or the shallow super, com- 
monly ealled the food chamber. While the 
second story is used by many good bee 
keepers and they have some things to rec- 
ommend them, yet personally we think the 
advantages they have are more than 
equalized by their disadvantages. To show 
that we really believe this to be true in 
our case at least, it is only necessary to 
state that with about 800 colonies going 
into winter quarters, only 15 have a shal- 
low super over the regular brood nest and 
not a single colony has a full-depth super 
so placed. 

Market conditions are about as stated 
in my last report—little actual change 
but a healthier feeling, with many bee- 
keepers much more optimistic and others 
sorry that they sacrificed their crop due 
toa panicky feeling that was quite preva- 
lent a few weeks ago. I personally know 


weaad 


of a carload or two of very fine honey that 
was sold at a price that was so low that I 
wondered what had happened to the pro- 
ducers to induce them to sell at such a 
price. Even with the export market quite 
low, that market could have cared for the 
honey I have in mind for at least a cent 
a pound more—which is quite an item on 
20 tons or more. 

The annual convention of the Ontario 
Association will be held in Toronto on 
November 20 to 22, and I certainly look 
for a bumper attendance this year. This 
year some contentious problems will be 
facing the beekeepers and that means a 
lively time with a full house. Of course, 
we look as usual for a good number from 
“over the line,” and enough matters will 
come up aside from local questions, to 
make it interesting for all. 

Since my last reports in this column, in- 
teresting developments that were not ex- 
pected, have changed the outlook for the 
Marketing Act for this year at least. As 
I understand the matter, the Minister of 
Agriculture for Canada had granted the 
petition of the beekeepers who asked for 
this legislation. The directors had hired 
a2 man to go ahead and make arrange- 
ments for putting the Act into practical 
use. Among the duties assigned him is that 
of putting machinery into motion to 
collect a toll of one-fifth of a cent per 
pound from all honey produced in On- 
tario. A cireular letter was sent out to all 
registered beekeepers giving this infor- 
mation and asking them to meet at Guelph 
for a general discussion and for the mak- 
ing of final arrangements. Unable to go 
myself, on account of the serious illness 
of a member of the family, I can not give 
first hand information about this meeting. 
However, parties who were present agree 
that the meeting was tempestuous and the 
large number insisted on a vote being tak- 
en which resulted in a drastic demand by 
two votes to one, that the legislation not 
be put into effect. 

While this vote would not prevent the 
directors from going ahead with the 
scheme, it would be quite a job to enforce 
the Act with such a large dissenting body 
among the producers. Just lately I heard 
that they still intended to do something in 
the way of getting the scheme to function 
this year, but personally I look for the 
matter to be left in abeyance until the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Associa- 
tion—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





That Burr-Comb Problem 

Many a beekeeper, I venture to say, has 
been perplexed when he found his frames 
welded together as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Since it is easier to prevent than to 
eure, let us get at the preventive side of 
the problem. When a colony is ready to 
store surplus and no super is above the 
brood chamber, as happened in this case, 
the bees will build burr comb in every 


small place conceivable—between the top 


























Brace combs and burr combs present their 
problems. 


bars and in the space between the top 
bars and the hive lid. In order to prevent 
the bees from building this comb, one 
should place an empty super above the 
brood chamber in ample time for the hon- 
ey flow. But should one neglect the pre 
ventive, let us take up the cure. At a time 
when the frames are easiest to get at, they 
should be removed one at a time and the 
wax particles cleaned thoroughly from the 
sides and top of the frames. Cutting the 
wax between the frames before attempt 
ing to remove them is necessary. Once the 
frames are scraped clean, the bees will not 
weld them together again unless they be 
come crowded for storing space. The burr 
comb between the frames detracts from 


the interior appearance of the hive but 
its chief objection is the difficulty which 
arises when one desires to remove the 
frames for examining a colony. Also the 
bees are greatly restricted in going up 
into the super when storing honey be- 
cause usually there are only a few small 
openings through which the honey-laden 
workers may pass.—Clarence J. Tontz, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

[It appears from the picture that brace 
combs as well as burr combs are present. 
As we understand the terminology, burr 
combs refer to pieces of combs that are 
built lengthwise and crosswise between 
the hives and the super, or between the 
two sets of frames, while brace combs re- 
fer to the strips of combs built between 
the top bars.—Editor. ] 


Cyanogas Fixes Robber Bees 

In working a large yard after the honey 
flow, bees sometimes start robbing and 
make the work disagreeable. These few 
robbers that follow you all day ané land 
on the exposed combs and buzz around 
killed by the use of 
Cyanogas. Stop inspection work, cover all 


your ears can be 


hives and place a dummy hive where you 
picked up the last super. Put a tablespoon 
ful of Cyanogas in the dummy. Then take 
time out for 30 minutes or so. The rob 
bers will snoop around and find the Cyano 
gas and be killed.—A. G. Pastian, Aber 
deen, South Dakota. 


Spring Just Beginning in New Zealand 

We are just beginning our spring work 
(September 17) after one of the wettest 
winters on record. Rain is still falling but 
we keep hoping the clouds will soon disap 
pear and we will get some sunshine. The 
hees have mostly wintered well and we 
are hoping the season will prove to be a 
good one. Are any of your correspondents 
stamp collectors? I would like to exchange 
some New Zealand Jubilee stamps for Ca 
nadian Jubilee stamps, -E. Paltridge, Ma 
tamata, N. Z. 
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A Swarm With Ample Ventilation 

The accompanying picture shows a nat- 
ural open air hive found near McGregor, 
Iowa, this late summer. The combs are 











A good example of an outdoor swarm. 


attached to the branch of a hawthorn 
tree. It is a very fine specimen of open air 
eomb building.—Harry Lathrop, Bridge- 
port, Wisconsin. 


To Keep Bees Away from Bird Baths 

Some one wrote us recently that a ecar- 
bolic acid and water solution, such as is 
used for driving bees out of supers, could 
be used for sprinkling over a bird bath or 
a pool in a rock garden, where it is unde- 
sirable for bees to drink. We receive re- 
ports from beekeepers occasionally that 
complaining about bees 
drinking from bird baths or fountains. We 
would be glad to know if earbolie acid so- 
lution will actually drive bees away from 
M. J. Deyell Medina, Ohio. 


neighbors are 


such places. 
eee 


This Two-Story Wintering 

While wintering in two stories has the 
undoubted advantage of leaving the bees 
plenty of stores for the early brood rear 
ing period in late winter and early spring, 
yet in some regions this advantage is 
sharply offset by other conditions. In my 
neighborhood it results in moldy eombs 


Viinwd 





and moldy pollen. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, west of the Cascade Mountains 
the climate is very damp in the winter, 
though the winters are mild. Some win- 
ters we have virtually no freezing tem- 
perture at all. Other seasons, a week or 
two may be the limit. So there is no trou- 
ble on that score, but the damp atmo- 
sphere does destroy pollen. One colony 
which I wintered over in two stories came 
out in the spring in a very weakened con- 
dition, although it was strong and had 
plenty of stores the previous fall. But the 
pollen was all destroyed by mold. Brood 
rearing was impossible until the bees got 
at the willow in February. Then they be- 
gan to pick up, but it took some time for 
the colony to build up to full strength. 
The bees tore down a great deal of comb 
in order to clean up the hardened masses 
of moldy pollen. Single-story wintering is 
much more satisfactory in this region, al- 
though it is necessary to keep a_ close 
watch on the colonies in spring to see 
that they are well supplied with stores. 
Forest Angel, Portland, Oregon. 


Another Way to Requeen 

In requeening a very populous colony a 
little over a year ago, I was unable to find 
the queen, so I shook all the bees on to the 
ground a short distance from the hive. I 
put the new queen into the hive and paid 
no more attention to the bees that I had 
shaken out. Just a week later I happened 
along there and found a little ball of bees 
on the ground with the queen in the center 
of the ball. It was frosty fall weather but 
the queen seemed to be unharmed by the 
experience. I took her away and the bees 
soon left—Arba B. Cottrell, Irma, Wis. 


Convention Meeting 

The annual convention of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in 
Toronto, at the King Edward Hotel, on 
November 20, 21, and 22. We wish to ex- 
tend a hearty invitation to all American 
beekeepers to attend this convention and 
take part in the discussions. 


Asphalt Paper for Packing 
It has been my experience that when 
using tarred paper for packing bees, the 
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tarred paper becomes quite brittle after 
one year’s use, so for two or three years 
I have been using asphalt paper. It costs 
about the same, and does not deteriorate 
nearly as fast.—Owen L. Clark, St. Clair, 
Michigan. 

eee 


Celotex Gives Satisfaction 

I have been experimenting for years 
with Celotex for packing bees. I use 4” 
Celotex and line the hives with it on the 
inside instead of outside. I take out one 
frame and use two bodies. I first tried it 
for inner covers. It works best with wood 
rims of about 7%x%”. I put the rims over 
both sides of inner covers and clinch the 
brads which leaves room for the bees over 
the frames and an air space between cov 


ers..—-F. D. Look, Campbell, N. Y. 
eee 


Food Chamber Does the Trick 

We operate six out-apiaries. A large car 
to haul full or empty supers to and from 
the apiaries is used. We make a memo 
randum of the needs of each apiary be 
fore leaving it. Since all of the colonies 
are treated nearly alike, few hive records 
What 


are needed. records are kept are 


written in code on the front of each hive. 
To save time and labor, we prefer to 
leave plenty of honey with the bees, rather 
than feed sugar syrup. A full depth food 
chamber does the trick.—Miss_ Ethel 
Strayer, St. Paul,.Nebraska. 


Bees Gathering Wax 

I have been watching some bees work- 
ing on a cake of beeswax. With their man 
dibles they gnaw off crumbs which fre 
quently drop to the floor. When gathering 
them up to carry away, a bee uses first its 
mandibles and two front feet. Then it 
reaches forward with a middle leg, re 
ceives the wax particles, and transfers it 
to the pollen basket on the same side. The 
pollen combs are not used and there is no 
reaching across to the opposite side as in 
packing pollen for transport. Frequently 
the bee, with two front feet and one mid 
dle foot off the floor, losses its balance 
and tumbles over on its side. When pack 
ed in the pollen baskets, the wax has the 
appearance of small, ragged loads of 
whitish pollen. Bees carrying it can be 
seen at the entrances and on the combs 
inside the hives.—Flora MeIntyre, Pasa 
dena, California. 





Much interest was displayed in the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company exhibit at the recent International 

Convention of Beekeepers at the Hotel Statler, in Detroit, October 7, 8, 9, and 10, External light- 

ing effects served very attractively to illuminate the photographic murals of honey jars, mounted on 

warm gray veneer, in the central part of the display. Thea parchment pillars at either side pre- 

sented the appearance of ground glass columns. Interior illumination of these pillars further en- 

hanced the beauty of the display and served also to illuminate the honey jars in a very attractive 
manner. 
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A FEW HIGH LIGHTS OF THE 
DETROIT CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 681.) 

glass and tin would make but a very small 
profit. He brought out an array of figures 
showing the cost of glass, labels, labor 
and general overhead and ended by say- 
ing that his company would be able to 
make only one-fourth of a cent profit on 
2 pound jar of honey. 

Early in the season Mr. Straub believed 
that there would be an enormous crop and 
so his organization went into intensive 
advertising. The enormous crop did not 
materialize. 

The Exhibits at Detroit 

At the Detroit congress as well as the 
one at Valdosta, Ga., last December, there 
were numerous fine exhibits in a room ad- 
joining the convention hall. There was on 
display honey baked products entered in 
the honey cookery contest of the American 
Honey Institute. Over across from this ta- 
ble were fine displays from Washburn- 
Crosby Products and the products of the 
the Kellogg Company, both of whom have 
been featuring honey. Back of these were 
the exhibits of The A. I. Root Company 
and of A. G. Woodman. Both showed their 
big radial extractors in action, 

On the opposite side of the room were 
exhibits of the Wisconsin Beekeeping As 
sociation and the Michigan State Associa- 
tion and the Michigan State College. Over 
at one end was shown a honey filtering 
machine and electric refrigerators. A re 
port of the honey cooking contest will be 
given in our next issue. 

Hand Shaking and the Personal Contacts 

As at all conventions so at this one in 
particular, the personal visitations, and 
groups between sessions were to some the 
best parts of the whole meeting. Were it 
not for these contacts between old friends 
some of whom they had never seen, many 
would 


not have 


The Election of Officers 


eome., 


The newly elected officers are as fol 
low Ss: 
For the Ameriean Honey Producers’ 


League: T. W. Burleson of Texas, Presi- 
dent; M. 8S. Stone, Utah, Vice President; 
Miss Arlene Weidenkopf, Wisconsin, See- 
retary. 

For the American Honey Institute: Rus- 
sell H. Kelty, President; Mrs. Malitta F. 
Jensen, Secretary; Miss Mercedes Crans- 
ton, Treasurer. 
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It was to be regretted that on the last 
afternoon when there was presented some 
of the best papers of the convention that 
so few were present. There were so many 
good things that the beekeepers could not 
digest them all. 

(Continued next month.) 


eee 
A Word About the American Honey 
Producers’ League 


Those of 


convention at 


you who missed the League 
Detroit were unfortunate, 
indeed, because I have the feeling that it 
was the finest national meeting that has 
been held in the past twenty years. The 
question frequently arises as to what the 
League is doing. I think this question was 
answered at Detroit. Regardless of how 
many members the League may have, or 
what the 
keepers, it is truly a going concern, and 
when it 
tional 


support it may get from bee 
is possible to have such a na- 
held at Detroit, 


there is no question about its position as 


meeting as was 
a national enterprise. 
The 
have editorials and stories, and I hope 
they will include praise that is due not 
only for the splendid program, but for 
the attendance, as well. The meeting was 


editors of the bee journals will 


completely harmonious and contained the 
most constructive set of papers yet pre 
sented. It have worth 
for anyone connected with the bee indus- 
try to have been present. Probably the 
most impressive feature was the attend- 
ance at the banquet. Prof. Kelty said there 


would been while 


were 154 paid admissions, and there is no 
way of telling how many peeked through 
the keyhole! Personally, I felt very proud 
of the League at this meeting, and if it 
is continued with such able management, 
there should be very large crowds in the 
future. 


Lam not sure who was responsible for 
all the details, but 
President Newton, Seeretary Milum, and 
“Straw 
“Tke,” should undoubtedly be given most 
of the credit. For the Institute, President 
Kelty, Mr. 


the development of 


Boss” Kelty, otherwise known as 


Mrs. Jensen, and Parks are 


due congratulations. 


If the 
boost, now is the time, and the apprecia 


League was ever entitled to a 


tion of the beekeepers can be best ex- 
pressed by sending in $1.00 for their dues. 
-H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Colonies of bees in practically all parts 
of the United States and Canada enter a 
period November. 
Bees should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible during the fall and winter months. 
If all of the requirements for successful 
wintering have been supplied prior to No- 


of quiescence during 


vember, there is nothing the beekeeper can 
do to better the condition of the bees. 

A Late Aster Honey Flow 
wild aster is 
plentiful, bees frequently gather nectar 


In some regions where 
from this source during late September 
and early October. This year aster bloom- 
ed later than usual and a warm spell of 
weather brought on a honey flow in some 
the North during the middle 
of October. Most of this honey was stored 


regions of 


in brood chambers. 
It used to be thought 
honey unsuitable for 


that late aster 


was winter stores. 
It has been found more recently that this 
honey, if properly cured or ripened by the 
food. 
flow is followed by a 


bees, is suitable for winter bee 


When 
spell of warm weather, the bees then have 


a late honey 


an opportunity to water 


If, however, cold 


evaporate the 
content of the nectar, 
weather sets in immediately following a 
late fall honey flow the honey may not 
be thoroughly ripened and this may result 
in abnormal wintering. However, it is 
seldom that populous normal colonies of 
bees fail to do their duty. It is usually 
the weak or under-strength colonies that 


suffer under these abnormal conditions. 
Don’t Neglect Wintering Requirements 


In some instances beginners may not 
have completed all of the preparations for 
wintering their bees. If feeding combs of 
honey or sugar syrup is necessary to sup 
ply a deficiency of stores, by all means 
feed. likelv to be at 


few days during this month warm enough 


There are least a 


to open hives for such an emergency. 
Complete directions for making and feed 
ing sugar syrup are found in the October 
Talks to Beginners. 

If colonies require packing this work 
done during this month. 


Cellar Wintering 
North 


can be 


Some beginners in the may be 


planning on wintering their bees in a cel- 
lar. This may be advisable in regions of 
the far North where bees have few, if 
any, opportunities for winter cleansing 
flights. Where only a few colonies are to 
be wintered a cool dark fruit cellar may 
answer. The cellar should be absolutely 
dark and the temperature should range 
around 45° F, Bees should be put into a 
cellar sometime during this month, pre- 
ferably around November 20, following a 
good flight. The hives should be carried 
into the cellar carefully in order to avoid 


should be left open in order to permit the 
colonies to carry out dead bees as they 
may accumulate during the winter. If 
mice are present in the cellar, traps should 
be used, or coarse screens, to keep out 
mice and permit bees to pass through, may 
be used over the entrances. It is a mistake 
to tack fine screens over hive entrances, 
as bees will try to get out and will worry 
themselves to death. 


Protection for Bees Outdoors 


Aside additional insulation for 
hives, bees wintered out of doors should be 


from 


located in some spot reasonably well shel 
tered from the winter winds. A good wind 
break means much in successful outdoor 
wintering of bees. 


Snow Keeps Bees Warm 

Occasionally beekeepers wish to know 
if hives should be kept free from snow. 
As a matter of fact, hives of bees covered 
with snow are protected against the cold. 
So long as the entrances are free from ice 
the bees will get air enough and even 
though the hives are completely covered 
with snow the warmth from the hive en- 
trances will melt the snow enough to per- 
mit sufficient ventilation. It is well to ex- 
amine entrances of hives following an ice 
or sleet storm to see that they are clear. 

Selling Honey During Winter 

Usually it is possible for the beginner 
to dispose of all his surplus honey during 
the late summer and early fall. A neat 
honey sign ereeted in front of your dwell- 
ing house lets people know you have hon- 
ey to sell. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





What To Do With Thin Honey 
Question.—The extracted honey is somewhat 
thin this year. Is there any danger that it will 
ferment in a warm room? What plan is best to 
prevent fermentation ?’—F. A, Myers, Ohio. 


Answer.—The honey should be heated, 
to drive off the excess moisture and pre- 
vent fermentation. So long as it is not 
heated to too high a temperature for too 
long a time, it will not be injured. The 
eans of honey should be placed in a boiler 
containing hot water. They should rest 
on small pieces of wood to permit water 
to cireulate around the bottoms. The tem- 
perature of the honey should be brought 
to 160° F. and allowed to remain at that 
temperature about 20 minutes, and then 
cooled. If honey is left at a high tempera- 
ture the flavor is impaired. 

Peculiar Odor in Apiary 

Question.—I noticed a sour smell in my bee 
yard, so I started looking for European foul- 


brood, but found no trace of disease. What is 
the cause of this?——-Chas. Pflueger, Illinois. 


Answer.—The peculiar odor that you 
detect in your apiary is possibly from the 
fall honey or it may have soured. Gold- 
enrod and aster usually yield quite free- 
ly in the fall when weather conditions are 
right. Goldenrod has a peculiar odor. 
We occasionally have beekeepers write in 
tc tell us that they are afraid that their 
bees are diseased, because of the peculiar 
odor around the hivea We hardly think 
that you have any cause for worry con 
eerning your bees. 


Uniting Colonies Late in the Fall 


Question I have five or six colonies that 
are not quite up to par in strength. Do you 
think I should unite the weak colonies, or 
should IT attempt to winter them as they are? 

W. J. Blaine, Illinois 

Answer.—It is a mistake to try to win 
ter ecolonies that are below’ normal 


colonies or 
You 
perhaps unite two colonies into one, by 
bottom 


setter unite all such 


use queenless package bees. 


strength. 
could 
setting one hive with board re 
moved, on top of the other hive, with cov 
er removed temporarily. Colonies united 
in this way late in the fall do not, as a 
rule, fight each other. If have no 
preference as to queens, the bees will take 
eare of this matter. Usually the queen in 
the lower hive is killed and the queen in 
the upper hive is retained. If the colonies 
have ample stores you may wish to win- 


you 


ter the united colonies in double story 
hives. If, however, there is a searcity of 
honey in the combs, you can remove the 
empty and partly filled combs, leaving 
enough combs quite well filled with honey 


to oceupy a single story hive. 


Amount of Wax Secured from Cappings 

Question lam a producer of extracted hon 
ey. | have often wondered how much wax is 
secured from one hundred pounds of extracted 
honey produced. I have never kept tab of this 
matter in my apiary.—A. J. Price, lowa. 


Answer.—The amount of wax secured 
from cappings would depend somewhat on 
the number of combs used in extracting 
supers. For instanee, some producers of 
extracted honey use nine combs in a ten- 
frame super while others use eight combs 
in a ten-frame super. There may be a 
few who use ten combs in a ten-frame su 
that 


cappings 


understand more 


from 


per. It is easy to 
wax 
where eight combs are used in each super, 
than the ease with ten 
in each super because the cells contain- 
ing the honey would be built out a great- 
er distance the midrib of the comb 
and the ecappings would 
be thicker and would, of course, contain 


would be secured 


would be combs 


from 
consequently 
more wax. In our apiaries we space our 
combs nine to each ten-frame super. We 
find that approximately one pound of wax 
is secured from each one hundred pounds 
of honey. A few years ago we had 70,000 
pounds of extracted honey and seven hun- 
dred pounds of wax from the ecappings. 


Location for Hive Entrances for Winter 

Question I winter my out of doors and 
[am wondering if it makes any difference which 
direction the entrances of the hives face. Some 
4 north and I 


bees 


of the hives are facing and west 

can’t see any difference in the way these colo- 

nies winter as compared with the hives facing 

east and south George D. Hall, Ohio 
Answer.—There appears to be an ad- 

vantage in having hives face east or 


south during the winter. The prevailing 
winter winds usually come from the north 
and west. The sun shining directly on the 
entranees of the and 
east during the winter has a tendency to 


hives from south 
keep the entrances drier, also to melt any 
that accumulate over the en- 
tranees following a sleet storm. It stands 
to reason that hives facing away from 
the prevailing winds are better protected 


ice may 
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than are hives facing the winter winds. Of 
course, a very important factor in suc- 
cessful wintering is that of having nat- 
ural or artificial windbreaks to protect 
your apiary. 

Fall Honey for Winter Stores 


Question.—This fall we are having a late 
honey flow from asters. I am afraid the bees 
may not be able to ripen this honey properly 


before winter, and, consequently, this may 
cause trouble during the winter. Is there any 
thing I can do to correct this condition? 
Pennsylvania. 


Answer. 


George, 
As a rule, populous colonies 
of bees will winter successfully on fall 
honey. Weak colonies may not be able to 
cure the honey properly in the fall and 
may suffer from dysentery during the 
winter. If any of your colonies are not 
quite up to par in strength it would do no 
harm to feed each a ten-pound pail of 
thick sugar syrup. 
Feeding Syrup Cold or Hot 

Question.—Some of my bees will need feed 
ing this fall. I know how to make the syrup 
but I am not sure whether I should feed it cold 


or hot. What is your advice Cutler, 
Michigan 


Answer. 


warm weather bees 


will take cold syrup quite readily. During 


During 


cool fall weather it is an advantage to 
feed syrup that is warm or almost hot. 
For late fall sugar syrup should be fed 


hot, in friction top pails, with the covers 
on the pails perforated with small holes, 
with the pails of feed inverted over the 
frames, or over the holes in the inner cov- 
ers. The has a tendeney to 
cause the bees to break their clusters and 
start taking the syrup immediately after 
it is put on the hive. Of course, the syrup 


warm syrup 


cools off in a relatively short time, and 
may have to be reheated occasionally if 
weather cold. It is an advan- 
tage, feeding late in the fall, to 
cover the feeder can with pieces of burlap 
cr some such material in order to retain 
the heat of the syrup, the heat of 
the bees, as much as possible while the 
bees are taking the syrup. 


continues 
when 


also 


Requeening Late in the Fall 
Question The other day while I was check 
ing over some of my bees I found two colonies 
that appeared to be queenless. Is it too late to 
introduce queens at the present time ?’—Jacob 
A Graham, Ontario. 


Answer.—It is sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not a colony 
has a queen late in the season. Colonies 
are practically broodless at this season 
of the year in your province. If you are 
sure that the colonies in question have no 
queen and if they are strong in bees and 
worth requeening, you should be able 


to introduce queens, even at this late 
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season. We have found that colonies ac- 
cept queens readily late in the fall. This 
may be due to the fact that there is very 
little brood, if any, in the hive. Further- 
more the bees are somewhat listless and 
consequently do not object to a new queen 
at this season of the year. 


Wintering in Single or Double Story Hives 


Question.—I have some double-story hives 
containing very strong colonies of bees. The 
upper story, commonly called food chambers 


are well filled with honey but the lower stories 
do not contain very much honey. There is about 
50 pounds of honey in each two-story hive, 40 
pounds in the upper story and 10 pounds in 
the lower story. Would you advise me to re 
move the lower stories and winter the colonies 
in single-story hives, or, would you think it best 
to winter the bees in double hives ?- 

John L. Morris, Nebraska. 


Answer.—Inasmuch as your colonies are 
very populous and appear to have an am 
ple amount of stores for winter we ad 
vise you to winter each colony in a two 
story hive. If the colonies have been op 
erated in double brood 
chamber hives throughout the season they 
doubtless have the honey and pollen ar 
ranged in the comb as they want it for 
winter. It would be a 


story 


two stories or 


mistake, in our 
opinion, to disarrange these combs. If you 
give your colonies ample _ protection 
against the cold weather they will doubt 
less winter successfully. If your colonies 
were not populous in bees and if they did 
not have an ample amount of winter 
stores, it would certainly pay to reduce 
each colony to a single story hive and 
then supply any deficiency in stores, either 
hy giving combs of honey or sugar syrup. 
A powerful colony with ample stores will 
get on well in a double story hive but a 
colony that is not up to normal strength 
is likely to winter better in a single story 
hive. 
Mice Bother Hives in Winter 

Question.—How can I keep the mice out of 
my hives during the winter months? They build 
nests and chew up the combs.—J. L. Dyce, 
North Carolina 


Answer.—Put an entrance reducer in 
each hive which will reduce the entrance 
cown to *% of an inch by 2 or 3 inches. 
This ordinarily excludes mice. A coarse 
screen that will exclude mice but admit 
bees may be placed over each entrance. 
Taking Bees from a Tree 
Question.—I know where there is a large bee 
tree. Do you suppose it would pay me to cut 
the tree down in order to get the bees at this 
season of the year, or should I wait until next 
spring ’—W. A. Solomon, West Virginia. 


Answer.—If you wish to get the bees 
to put them into a hive, you better 
wait until next spring at the beginning 
of the honey flow. It would be very diffi- 
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cult at present to transfer bees from a 
tree into a hive and to have the bees be- 
come established in the hive. The weather 
is too cold for wax building. If you wish 
to cut the bee tree to get the honey, all 
well and good. At this season of the year 
there should be some honey in a bee tree. 


Shipping a Full Colony of Bees 


Question.—Could I safely ship a full colony 
of bees in January or February, a long distance 
by express, or would it be best to wait for warm- 
er weather in March or April? Would the shak- 
ing up of a cluster of bees in cold weather be 
apt to injure them or kill the bees? If I ship in 
cold weather would a screen be needed on the 
top hive, or only at one entrance !—Carrington 
Callaway, Virginia. 


Answer.—It is possible to ship a colony 
of bees in your state during January or 
February a considerable distance by ex- 
press, provided the weather is not cold 
enough to make the combs brittle. As a 
matter of fact, the bees should ship just 
a little better during cool weather than 
in warm weather. If you are shipping 
from north to south February would be 
a good month for shipping. If, however, 
you are sending the bees northward we 
suggest that you wait until March or 
April. Bees can be moved by truck a short 
distance if handled carefully, during the 
winter months simply by placing wire 
sereens in the entrances. If you ship by 
express, however, the colonies should have 
top screens as well as entrance screens, in 
order to insure ample ventilation. The top 
screens should be protected in some way 
by wooden covers, cleated half an inch 
above the screen to permit a circulation 
of air to pass between the covers and the 
screens. 


Dividing Strong Colonies in Spring 


Question.—I have a number of very strong 
colonies in double-story hives, at least, they 
were strong last fall. Would it be possible to 
divide the strong colonies next spring, mak- 
ing two colonies out of each strong one, in 
order to secure twice as much honey as would 
be stored by the colonies if left alone?—Wm. 
Brandon, Indiana. 


Answer.—If you find that your colonies 
are very populous in bees and have an 
abundance of stores next spring, it should 
be possible to divide the strong colonies. 
You can do this at the expense of an 
extra bottom-board, a hive cover, and a 
laying queen, for each colony that you 
divide. In your section of the state, 
northern Indiana, a very populous two- 
story colony may have brood in nine or 
ten combs the first week in May. Such a 
colony can be divided at that time by 
taking about six combs of sealed brood 
with the adhering bees, preferably 
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combs having young emerging bees, 
also four combs of honey, and placing 
these in a hive on a new stand and in- 
troducing a young laying queen to these 
bees. Each of the divisions of the strong 
colony, with proper management, will 
build up to a normal colony in six or 
eight weeks, and should be ready for the 
main honey flow. If there is a honey flow 
on at the time of dividing, a super should 
be given to the division left on the old 
stand, to provide comb space for incoming 
nectar and brood rearing before the main 
honey flow starts. If the spring honey 
flow is unusually good the division on the 
new stand may also need a super before 
main honey flow starts. Of course, it is nec- 
essary to have an ample amount of honey 
in the hive or division on the new stand, 
because practically all of the old bees 
will drift back to the parent hive. In 
ease the spring honey flow does not mate- 
rialize, it may be necessary to feed each 
of the divisions some combs of honey, re- 
served for that purpose, or, sugar syrup. 
This dividing of strong colonies in the 
spring works to good advantage in sweet 
clover and alfalfa regions where the honey 
flow is of considerable duration. In a re- 
gion where the major flow is from white 
clover and alsike and occurs earlier in 
the season than the sweet clover and al- 
falfa honey flow, it is difficult if not im- 
possible, to get the divisions of a strong 
colony buiit up to full strength to take 
advantage of this relatively short rapid 
white clover and alsike honey flow. Some 
beekeepers in the West who practice di- 
viding strong colonies in the spring carry 
this a little further and unite the two 
colonies back into one colony in the fall, 
after surplus honey is removed. The hive 
containing the young queen is placed on 
top of the hive containing the old queen. 
As a rule, the old queen disappears 
and the young queen is retained and thus 
requeening is brought about automatic- 
ally. This very populous united colony is 
likely to winter well. This means a con- 
servation of stores. 


Arranging Colonies to Start Queen Cells 


Question.—In Mr. Pritchard's article in the 
March issue, in describing the arrangement of 
the cell-starting colony, he says on page 148: 
‘*The hive in front is closed and left about an 
hour and a half when the bees will be ready 
to receive the grafted cells.’’ Does this mean 
that the entrance is closed? 


Answer by Mel Pritchard.—No, the en- 
trance is not closed. By closing the hive | 
meant putting on the cover. 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us 


Rate—7 counted word each in 


cents per 


sertion, Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


of honey not guar 
strict references are required. 





sellers is 


The 


anteed 


reliability 
ilthough 





FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F, W. Lesser, 
¥ 


Fayetteville, N. 


~ PANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey 
Co Ka'ona 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey in 60s. Carl N. 
Holcomb, Troy, N ; 


NEW 
Howard : 
WW LLiTE and light amber clover honey, Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich a 

FANCY clover comb and extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holeomb, N. Y 


lowa 


crop clover comb and extracted. C. B 
Geneva : 


cans 


CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 
NORTHERN Michigan clover in new 60's, C 


Mich 


extracted in 
Mich 


J. Freeman, Mesick, 
MICHIGAN 
Hunt & Son 
CHOICE 
60's. David Running 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
FINE quality New York State extracted hon 
ey. Emery Horton, Holeomhb, N. Y. 


60's. M. H 


white 
Lansing 
MICHIGAN clover honey in 
Filion, Mich. 


new 


WHITE clover comb and extracted honey 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich 
CLOVER honey extracted, Te per lb. Sam 


ple, 10 K A. Gallant, Cato, N. Y 


CHOICE elover honey in 5 10 and 60 Ib 
tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

NEW clover comb, well filled, $3.00 case 
Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 

NEW crop clover honey. Write for quotation 
before buving. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 

MICHIGAN choice clover honey, case, $8.40 

10¢. Abel Totems, Owosso, Mich 


Sample 


~ WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 

NEW YORK State clover extracted honey ir 
new 60's, two per case. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
N. ¥ 

Al white c'over 
earload. Leonard S 
St.. Flint. Mich 

FOR SALE—Clover honey at 7e; fall honey 
at. 6e per Ib., f. 0. b.. in 60-lb. containers. Geo. 
M. Sowarbyv. Cato. N. Y¥ 


vou 


60s. 
Avon 


extracted honey in new 


case or Griggs. 711 


pounds extracted amber honey, at 
f licht amber, 6%c¢. New cans and 
Val'ev View Apiar‘es, Savanna, III. 


FINEST quality clover extracted honey. New 


20.000 
6M%e: 


cases, 





cans. $8.00 per case, 120 Ths. net. Sample, 10¢ 
W J Maniev. Sandusky. Mich. 
excellent quality ex- 


tracted clover honey. 


$TOLLER’SS ©." 
—————— —_ Absolutely none finer. 


New sixties. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 


| 
| 


FINEST clover 
10c. Martin & Fuller, 
so, Mich, 


~ MICHIGAN'S finest well r pened white hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni 
son, Mich. 

NICE light amber fall honey, $3.50 per 60 
lb. can. Sample, 10c. M. Noack, 3958 Polk St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHOICE light honey, 7e per Ib., in 60-lb 
eans, F. O. B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David Conn 
Sample, 15c. 

FINE 
in new 
Fort Pierce, 

CLOVER 
Satisfaction 
Stahiman, 


$8.40. Sample, 
Exchange St., Owos 


honey, 


110 


case, 


quality 
sixties sam 


palmetto or mangrove honey 
ple, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski 


Florida. 


honey 
guaranteed. Case or 
Hill, Ohio. 
extracted 
Sample on request. A. I, 
Huron St., Chicago. 


choice, ripened on _ bees 
} quantity. J 


Grover 


HONEY——Comb 
us your needs 
Co., 230 W. 

FOR SALE 
you price on a case 
tainer. The Hubbard 


CLOVER honey 


Select. lot s Write 
Root 


Extracted honey “Let us “quote 
or truckload. Any 
Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


sive con 


from Cloverdale, Ohio’s finest 


white clover extracted Sample, 15c. Prices 
upon request. The Cloverdale Apiaries, Clover 
dale, Ohio 

FOR SALE—200 cases comb honey No. 1 


clover, No. 1 amber, No. 2 mixed, besv cast 


offer, by truck, takes lot. N. B. Querin, Rt. 4, 
Bellevue, Ohio 

FINEST New York State clover honey in 
new 60's, 5-lb. pails, and 2%-lb. cans: also 
buekwheat in ime sizes. Large or small lots 
Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

OUR new crop of finest Michigan clover hon 
ey is now ready for the market. New cans and 


cases. Speak for your needs during the coming 
season, E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Mich’ gan 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

RASPBERRY 


60-lb. cans, for 


HONE Y—In 


9c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail. postpaid un to 
and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a can. Sam 
ple by mail. 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son 
Lake City, Mich 

FOR SATLE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 


ducers’ Association, Denver. Colo 


HARRIS quality clover extracted, white and 
light amber car. Also thou 
sand-speed Simplicity forty-five. in perfect con 
dition. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich 


new cans case or 


No. 1 clover comb honey, $3.00 
$2.50: 24 sections to case: six 
Nice clover extract 
7%c; dark amber 
cans to case. H. G 


FOR SALE 
per case: No. 2. 
or eight case carriers only 
ed filtered through muslin, 
6%ec per pound: two 60-Ib 
Quirin, Bellevue, Oliv 
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FOR SALE—Crystal clear clover honey, also 
amber. State amount wanted. Don Barrett, How- 
ell, Mich. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O, D. terms except when the 


buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


FOR SALE - Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





GOOD young Italian queens mailed any time 
Order now, 75¢ each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 


Georgia, 





WANTED—Light and amber honey. River 
side Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 
~ WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Wm. 
March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
~ WANTED—Sorghum, honey, maple syrup. 
Any quantity. Heaven City Apiaries, Mukwona- 
go, Wis. 
~ WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Shertick 
Farms, Shoals, ind. 


WANTED—Honey, all grades, amber and 
capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib 
bon hioney Co., Gurnee, Ill 


WANTED—wWhite clover, amber and buck 
vheat honey in 60-lb. cans; comb honey. Roscoe 
F, Wixson, Dundee, New York 
WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Ine., Los Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED—Car lets or less, clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus 
Ohio 

svOT CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EX 
TRACTED HONEY. Send samples and _ best 
price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc 
Wisconsin. 


COMB, shallow frame chunk, and extracted 
honey in carlots or less, Mail sample and low 
st cash prices to Honey Boy Foods, 805 W 
Second, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

WANTED—HONEY FOR CASH. Truck lots 

carleads, good Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas and wes 
tern honey. We are large cash buyers. Write us 
W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, Ill 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax, Beekeeper 
vill find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 


available and prices. California Honey Com 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE Extractor and Root quality bee 
supplies, fine condition. Charlie Wright, Rector, 


Arkansas, Rt. 5 


ELECTRICAL uncapping knives, $10.00 
each; with thermostat, $14.00 Paul Krebs, 


8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


~ PRAMES—Standard Hoffman, $29.50 per 
1000. Other supplies Price list free. Northern 


Bee & Honey Co Osceola, Wisconsin. 
QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment 


Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich 

STRAW BEE HIVES for roadside honey 
selling stands; English and landscape gardens, 
estates. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Il'ustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo 


YiiM 


MOUNTAIN Gray Caucasian bees and queens 


for 1936 del very at code prices. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

CAUCASIAN bees and queens. Booked up for 
1935, but accepting orders for 1936 delivery. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 

WE solicit an opportunity to bid for your 
1936 package bee and queen requirements. Cit 
ronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala 


GOOD Caucasian queens and package bees 
for 1936 delivery. Booking orders now. Lewis 
& T llery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIANS and CAUCASIANS. When in the 
market for queens and bees, get in touch wath 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas. Agents for 
Pinard Nailless queen cage. 


BOOKING orders for packages for 1936. No 
advance in prices. Book your order now and be 
assured of prompt shipment. J. M. Cutts & 


Sons, Route 1, Montgomery, Alabama 


WE still have a few fine 3-band leather-color 
ed queens at 75¢ each. Now is a good time to 
introduce them. Booking orders now for 1936 
packages code prices, N S. Gladish, 5 Hobbs 


Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Two-screw steam wax press. Wm, 
C. Wilson, St. Charles, Mo. 

WANTED—Bees on shares, anywhere. Ex- 
per'enced, John Piland, Opp Ala 


GENERAL job printing. A. Matson, 21513 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 

WANTED—To buy bees in northern Califor- 
nia or southern Oregon. N. Heins, Albany, Ore. 


WANTED To exchange 100 4x5 supers, 
new. Root make, used only once, first class 
condition, for honey or 10-frame hive bodies, 
K. D., or nailed um James W. Bain, Marion, 
Ohio 





A Diet of Honey and Grasshoppers 


Pere Julian Titzmann, La Lavandou, 
French Riviera, aged 90, attributes part of 
the suecess of his long life to the eating 
of honey and grasshoppers. In his later 
vears when digestion began to go wrong 
with him, he remembered scme of his ear- 
lv experiences and began eating them 
again. These, he says, have been his gen- 
eral foods since, and now at the age of 
90, he says he will beat the record of the 
old Turk who lived to be much older. The 
Seriptures tell us of John the Baptist, 
who lived on locusts and wild honey when 
he was in the wilderness. The experience 
of Mr Titzmann is cooperative. 
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Thrifty Queens 


Guaranted to please............ 50c each 
Accredited and certified by the 
Alabama Dept. of Agriculture. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892. 





JENSEN’S “MAGNOLIA STATE” 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


still available at 50c each. Requeening late, after 
all brood has emerged, is regular practice with 
some commercial beekeepers and is a success. 
Don’t let a single colony go into winter queen- 
less or with a queen of doubtful caliber. Orders 
filled immediately. Quality guaranteed to equal 
our usual standard 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, GA. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 


Breeders of Mountain Grey Caucasian 
Bees and Queens. Write for our 
descriptive circular. 








Choice Queens 


From HOLLOPETER’S strain of Italians by 
return mail. Hardy, prolific, great workers, not 
inclined to swarm. Untested, one, 60c; 
more, 50c each. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


two or 





HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


‘*About Bees,’’ 
which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 
ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


Write for our free book, 





WHO WILL GET YOUR 


1936 BEE and QUEEN orders. i MERRILL’S 
service and stock. You will be pleased. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 


Dependable Italian Queens 
INSTANT SERVICE 

Select Untested Queens.. 

15% discount to dealers 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. EB. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 








PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. O. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, OF GLEANINGS IN BEE 
‘ULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 
MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1935. 


State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
Editors, E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


Business Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, itg name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Geo. S. 
Demuth Estate, Medina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Medina, Ohio; J. T. Calvert, 
Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; 
H. H. Root, Trustee A. I. Root Estate, Medina, 
Ohio; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel K. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; R. I. 
3ostwick, Seville, Ohio; W. W. Bradwe, Me- 
dina, Ohio; Alan I. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trus- 
tees Profit Sharing Fund, Medina, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

M. J. DEYELL, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1935. 

HAROLD C, WEST, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Mar. 27, 1937.) 
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JUST NEWS 


but the fuzz or fine hairs that catch the 
(Continued from page 682.) pollen dust in the blossom. The book may 
clude “Green Magic,” “The Astonishing well be classed umong the standard works 
Ant,” “Children of a Star,” “Wild Wings,“ on bees. The price is $2.50 and ean be fur- 
and this volume, “Cities of Wax,” is her | nished from this office. 
last. It is said of her that “Her special 
interests beyond a passionate fondness for 
music are botany, birds and nature in gen- 


Package Bees for 1936 
eral.” The preface of her “Cities of Wax” 
shows that she has “drawn material in WRITE FOR PRICES 


writing this book about bees from A B C THE CROWVILLE APAIRIES 


and X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. IL. and 
E. R. Root; Langstroth on the Honey Bee, WINNSBORO, ROUTE 1, LOUISIANA. 
J.J. Scott. 


by C. P. Dadant; Productive Beekeeping, 
by Frank C. Pellett; Queen Rearing Sim- 
plified, by Jay Smith; The Lore of the 
Honeybee, by Tichner Edwards; The Ar- 
gentine Ant, by L. O. Howard; Agricul- 
tural Bulletin No, 122 (1913); and Anat- 
omy and Physiology of the Honeybee, by 








HONEY GATE 
for 60-lb cans. 
Screw it on your 
can of honey and 
you are ready to 
fill your small 
containers. Well 





R. E. Snodgrass.” A somewhat cursory pe- made. Nickei-plated. or 2%, 2%, and 3-inch 
eae » een ss . - 7 openings, State size wanted. Only 88e plus pos 
rusal of the pages of her book shows that nee, Woelekt, 1 tb. Hf you ate met delighted 
her careful reading has been supplement- with it, return it and your money will be re 


‘ i a TT AES RA 2) ET funded. Keep this ad. ERNEST FAHLBECK, 
ed by some real prac tic al experience with | wanufacturer, 406 Springfield Av., Rockford, Il. 
bees. Her book reads like a romance. Her 
minute descriptions of what occurs in and 


out of the hive is singularly free from ws CARNIOLANS 
error of fact. She compares human life CAUCASIANS 





with bee life. “She tells of the work, play We thank our many customers for their 
. . . . ¥ 

and organization of one of the most amaz- ; 1 crag s bu > 4 times ve 

. on 7" eculd hardly kee up with orders e are plan 

ing creatures of the earth.” In fact, she ning Ars enlarge ver queen and package produc 

covers what is technically called bee be- tion for the season of 1936 


havior more fully than has been done be- ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 
fore in any one work, and she has done it 
remarkably well. The one who keeps bees ; CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 
for the honey and the money he can get Our queens are hardy, gentle, prolific, great 
out of them may not find this treatise so honey-gatherers, builders of very white combe 
° an 2 : ’ ' a en Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
helpful as some of the other works on booed besn. Se sedliens bees 
bees. But the student or the one who 


. “1 ; : Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 
keeps bees for pleasure will find her book | q mM. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


a real revelation—a romance with a little 


ae ore aes fund that will fit well in McDonald Quality Queens 


is studies of the “most amazing creature 
in the world.” The author’s knowledge of Bred from hardy northern breeders. Big, 
the life habits of other insects whose be- prolific, three-banded Italian Queens that 
havior is somewhat similar to what we | are hustlers. Bees are gentle—the kind of 
find in bees, gives an added value to her | bee that you like to handle. Every queen 
studies of the bees. The volume is illus that is sent out is a selected queen. Write 


trated with some original pen drawings by for prices. 


Henry C. Kenley. Those showing the bees | 
; ; L. H. McDONALD 














: “rv much above the average in ac 
ire verv much a ve n a Zz 
—— -y of detail. Thev are drawn several | RT. 1, BOX 1213, CERES, CALIFORNIA 
‘ Ariat * Ol fit’lail. i ey a t (Lia yy ii ¥ «< 
imes larger than actual life size, thus 

. 
nabling the reader to see not only how HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING 


THE A. L BOOT OO., MEDINA, O. 


the bees actually look under a microscope 


“BETTER BRED ITALIAN QUEENS” 


i 5 42'*/,c each 
0 oved three-banded stock. Any quantity, 50c each. Dealers, a 
vemuiiaine “eandatien and bee supplies at good prices. Write for prices. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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Package Bees 


and Queens 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 


What are your requirements for 1936? 
Let us book your order now for any 
quantity for delivery in the spring when 
wanted. Same prices from now to June 
1, 1936 
Young laying queens, 75c each, any 
number. Tested Queens, $1.50 each, 
any number. Two-pound packages 
bees with queens, $2.45 each, any 
number. Three-pound packages bees 
with queens, $3.15 each, any number. 
15% discount to recognized dealers 
only. 


We are prepared to handle any size 
order satisfactorily. We use Ight cages, 
give overweights, guarantee live deliv 


ery and satisfaction. 
and Da- 
prices. 


Dealers for Lewis Beeware 
dant’s Foundation at catalog 


YORK BEE CO., JESUP, GA. 


(The Home of Quality Products.) 








Root’s 
Italian 
Queens 


DEPENDABLE 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS 


TheA. I. Root Company 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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